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Why Are Your Railway Rates Higher? 


Existing railway rates are high. 


Not because railroad capital is seek- 
ing or getting a larger return, but be- 
cause railroad labor has thus far suc- 
ceeded in keeping wages and rules of 
work fixed under war-time conditions, 
and because coal and other things rail- 
ways must buy are still high. 


In 1916 the railroads earned a net re- 
turn of 6 per cent. This return which 
they earned five years ago is all the In- 
ter-state Commerce Commission meant 
to assure them when it fixed the present 
rates. 


Every increase in rates which has 
taken place since 1916 has been for 
the purpose of meeting increased oper- 
ating expenses, of which labor is the 
big item. 

The compensation paid to the owners 
of the railroads on capital invested in 
them has declined, while wages have 
greatly increased. 


Below are the amounts paid by the 
Class 1 railways in wages to their em- 
ployees andin dividends to their owners 
in the years 1912, 1916, 1919 and 1920. 


WAGES PAID TO DIVIDENDS PAID TO 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES RAILWAY OWNERS 


1912 $1,209,716,686 $339,964,855 
1916 1,468,576,394 306,176,937 
1919 2,843,128,432 278,516,908 
1920 3,698,216,351 271,429,999 


Increase in wages in eight years, $2- 
488,499,665, or over 200 per cent. 


Decrease in dividends in eight years 
$68,000,000, or 20 per cent. 


Railways Are Trying to Reduce 
Expenses 


The railway managements for many 
months have been exerting every effort 
to bring operating costs down so that 
rates can be reduced. Railroad employ- 
ees will not accept reductions in wages 
without controversy. Any such contro- 
versy must go before the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. The railways 
cannot under the Transportation Act 
make any reductions in wages that are 
not either agreed to by their employees 
or authorized by the Railroad Labor 
Board. 


Since 1916 wages have been increased 
over two billion two hundred million 
dollars. They were decreased last July 
by $400,000,000 a year, leaving five- 
sixths of the increase since 1916 still 
in effect. 





“National Agreements” Are Still 
In Effect 

The railroads are still operating under 
the costly and wasteful rules and work- 
ing conditions established by the “na- 
tional agreements” under government 
control. They are still compelled to pay 
millions and millions of dollars for time 
not actually worked and to employ 3 or 
4 or 5 kinds of high grade labor on work 
that one or two kinds performed before 
the war. 

The railroads are making every effort 
to getthe “national agreements” set aside 
and establish reasonable rules. The “‘na- 
tional agreements” are still kept in effect 
by the demands of organized labor and 
the orders of the Railroad Labor Board. 


The railroad managements are mak- 
ing every possible saving by increasing 
the average number of tons carried in 
each car, the average number of miles 
each car is moved per day, by reducing 
the number of their operating divisions, 
by economies in the use of coal and by 
refraining as much as possible from 
buying materials and supplies at pres- 
ent prices. 

But all of these economies will not 
make practical a substantial reduction 
in rates unless the cost of railroad labor 
is further reduced. 


No “Guarantee” to the Railroads Now 

The idea that railroad managements 
have guaranteed to them a 6 per cent 
return and have therefore no incentive 
to economy is absolutely untrue. 

Since September 1, 1920, no railroad 
could receive what it did not earn. 
Since that time the railroads have failed 
to earn a6 per cent return by $518,000,- 
000 and have lost that sum forever. 


In this period of readjustment the rail- 
roads are taking their loss just like every- 
body else—only they have no war-time 
surplus to take it out of. Unlike many 
other industries, they accumulated no 
large surpluses because they were re- 
stricted under government control to 
the same net return they earned in the 
three years before the United States en- 
tered the war. 

A decrease in operating expenses suffi- 
cient to make possible a general reduc- 
tion in rates can be secured only by fur- 
ther substantial reductions in railroad 
operating expenses—including the abo- 
lition of war-time rules and working 
conditions so that the amount of work 
per day of each railroad employee will 
be something near what it was before 
the war. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 


the offices of the Association or the presidents af any of the indtvidual railroads. 
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FINANCING WHEAT EXPORTS. 
The War Finance Corporation is taking 
steps to finance an increasing volume of 


agricultural products for export. \d- 
vances will soon be made for 13,500.09 
bushels of wheat held by associations of 
wheat growers in the Pacific northwest, 
Loans will seon be made on 25,000 009 


pounds of prunes. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY PLOWING 
MATCH. 


The annual Cherokee county, Iowa 
plowing match is to be held September 7 
and 8 near Cherokee. This is the four. 
teenth annual meeting of the Pilot Rock 
Plowing Association. Prizes are to be 
given for both teams and tractors. A 
county live stock show will be held in 
conjunction with the plowing match 


GOOD ATTENDANCE AT FAIR. 

Whe North Iowa Fair at Mason City this 
year drew a total of 35,000 visitor a 
record almost twice that of 1919. Over 
1,000 head of swine were exhibited. 25 
head of cattle and 50 head of horses. The 
big day in attendance was Thursiay, 
August 18, when 16,877 people paid admis. 
sion to the grounds. 


LOANS ON LIVE STOCK. 


The Stock Growers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, with offices in Chicago, has already 
approved over $7,000,000 in loans and hag 
actually loaned $5,000,000. The corpora- 
tion is operating on capital subscribed by 
banks of the country. It is making no 
loan smaller than $5,000. No loans are 
made direct with producers, but they are 
made thru banks or loan companies guar- 
anteeing payment, loans to be secured by 
beef cattle and sheep. Securities should 
have a margin of at least 25 per cent 
above advance. Abstract of chattel mort- 
gage records, says the corporation's an- 
nouncement, should show all chattel 
mortgages against the maker of the loan 
offered. 


POISON GAS IN THE SILO. 

Turn the machine blower on and leave 
it on for at least two minutes before any- 
one is permitted to enter a partly filled 
silo. Unless this rule is followed, the 
result is likely to be dead men, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Annually fatalities occur among farmers 
and their helpers as a result of the work- 
men entering half-filled silos after the 
deadly carbon monoxide gases have had a 
chance to accumulate directly above the 
freshly ensiled corn. A few days ago two 
Illinois farmers were killed and another 
was rendered seriously sick by silo gases 
which are almost as dangerous as the 
poisonous mustard gases used during the 
recent war. No workman should ever en- 
ter a partly filled silo, after the ensiled 
oorn has had an opportunity to develop 
poisonous carbon monoxide gases over 
night, until the machine blower has been 
started. The fresh air dilutes and scat- 
ters the obnoxious gases to the extent 
that they are rendered harmless. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


Prairie State Puts On a Record Live Stock Show 


Apres by the many discouragements of 
the year 1921, the farmers of Illinois turned 
out last week and made the Illinois State Fair, at 
Springfield, an exhibition which in many respects 
surpassed any of its predecessors. The live stock 
entries comprised the cream of the herds and 
flocks of the Prairie State, ably supplemented by 
the best products of many good herds in surround- 
ing states. Never was greater interest manifested 
by fair visitors in the occupants of barns and pens, 
a fact from which breeders gleaned encouragement. 

seginning with Wednesday, August 24, the at- 
tendance at the fair ran high. Upward of 50,000 
people passed thru the gates on that 
day and each of the two following 
days. Many farm folk came via the 
automobile route, while many pitched 
camp in the tented city and made fair 
week a thoro session of education and 
recreation. 

The farm boys and girls, in numbers 
exceeding those of previous years, met 
in competition in judging contests and 
in the calf, pig and sheep club shows. 
The annually increasing interest in 
this important division of agricultural 
activity assures the state of Illinois a 
supply of live stock breeders who will 
be well fitted for their work thru their 
club experience. 

County exhibits of live stock and ag- 
ricultural products appeared in greater 
numbers than ever before, and spoke 
eloquently for the efforts of farm or- 
ganizations. Few breeds of live stock 
failed to bring forth from two to eight 
county herds, made up thru the coop- 
eration of breeders of the counties. 

Even the old campaigners of many shows were 
compelled to register astonishment at the array of 
beef cattle which overflowed the barns. Competi- 
tion was hot in every class of every breed. The 
outstanding feature was the show of Shorthorns— 
generally considered as the best in the history of 
the fair. A total of 392 animals from ten states 
competed in the Shorthorn section and places were 
assigned them by W. A. Dryden, Brookline, Ontario, 
Canada. 

The grand champion bull appeared in the white 
two-year-old Cloverleaf Royal, shown by W. C. 
Rosenberger & Sons, Tiffin, Ohio, who wrested the 
senior champion honors from the aged bull winger, 
Maxwalton Monarch, shown by Carpenter & Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio. The junior purple went to the 
white junior calf winner, Edgecote Champion, from 
the herd of Owen Kane, Wisner, Neb. 

A pleasing female grand champion was uncov- 
ered in the roan two-year-old, Cloverleaf Darling 2d, 
a Rosenberger entry. Junior honors settled upon 
Golden Mary, owned by Kane, and the top in a-ring 
of 41 senior calves. A sensational ring of aged cows 
with calves at side was headed by Lovely Thaxton 
2d, owned by Maryvale Farm, Youngstown, Ohio. 
_ ame firm showed the winning senior yearling 
eife 

Carpenter & Ross, with four roans by Revolution, 
took the blue in the coveted get of sire class. They 
also had first in produce of dam and junior year- 








Williams’ Grand Champion Guernsey Bull. 


ling bull. Reynolds Bros., Lodi, Wis., showed the 
senior yearling bull winner, and a calf from Lespe- 
deza Farms, Hickory Valley, Tenn., headed the 
senior bull calves. Rosenberger entries were first 
in graded herd and in the class for aged cows with- 
out calves. Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Ill., showed the 
winner in a class of 42 junior yearling heifers, and 
the junior calves were topped by an entry owned 
by R. R. Brennan, Kendalville, Ind. A large num- 


ber of Illinois herds furnished competition in every 
class. 

Breeders from seven states provided an impres- 
sive Hereford show, one of the largest and best ever 


fe ERA 





Grand Champion Angus Cow—Shown by Carpenter & Ross, 


seen at Springfield. Donald Woodford, two-year-old 
winner, from Glenwild Plantation, Grenada, Miss., 
took grand championship among the bulls. The 
same firm had first in produce of dam. The junior 
bull championship went to Good Donald 37th, shown 
by Wallace & E. G. Good, Kansas City, Mo. 

Princess H., from the herd of Pickering Farm, 
Belton, Mo., repeated her Sedalia winning and was 
grand champion cow. Queen Farmer, shown by W. 
T. McCray, Kentland, Ind., was junior champion 
heifer. McCray entries headed the senior bull calf, 
two-year-old and senior yearling heifer, aged herd 
and calf herd classes. Other winners of first were 
Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo., and A. J. A. 
Alexander, Spring Station, Ky. H. O. Moxley, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., judged the Herefords. 

Aberdeen Angus cattle were stronger in numbers 

and quality than for several years. Prizes were 
awarded by Prof. H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa. A. A. 
Armstrong & Son, Camargo, IIl., won all bull cham- 
pionships, grand champion honors going to Dever- 
ley, two-year-old winner. The same firm had 
junior champion heifer in Broadus Blackbird 33d. 
The senior and grand champion female was the 
aged cow winner, Erica C. 5th, from the Carpenter 
& Ross herd at Mansfield, Ohio. Carpenter & Ross 
had five firsts, Armstrong took ten, and one each 
went to J. C. Simpson, Muskogee, Okla., and Grover 
C. Moritz, Triplett, Mo. Four other Illinois herds 
competed. 
Three herds of Polled Shorthorns were present, 
prizes being awarded by Prof. H. P. Rusk, Urbana, 
il]. Leemon Stock Farm had all championships exe 
cept senior and grand champion cow, which went 
to W. W. Rose & Sons, Rossville, Ind. 

The Red Polls furnished a sensational show with 
nine herds, including over 100 animals. J. W. Lara-e 
bee, Earlville, Ill., was the most extensive winner 
and took both grand championships. Junior cham- 
pion bull honors were won by Mark Fruin, El Paso, 
Ill., and Geo. Haussler & Sons, Holbrook, Neb., had 
the junior champion heifer. Curran Bros., Hixton, 
Wis., also figured prominently in the winnings. 
Professor Rusk judged. 

Close and interesting competition featured the 
dairy cattle classes. The largest show appeared in 
the Holstein classes, which ranged with any Hol- 
stein show ever seen at Springfield. Hargrove & 


Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa, were the leading winners, 
having nine firsts, including get of sire, and grand 
champion cow on Owanda Gerben Barber, and 
junior champion bull. The grand champion bull, 
Sir Concordia Korndyke Pontiac, was shown by J. 
K. Rathbun, Lombard, Ill. Junior championship in 
heifers went to Klussendorf Bros., Waukesha, Wis., 
who were prominent winners thruout. A large num- 
ber of Illinois breeders furnished competition. W. 
T. Crandall, Manhattan, Kan., judged. 

Several Illinois breeders contended with the herd 
of Longview Farm, Lees Summit, Mo., in the Jersey 
show. Longview was the major winner, having all 
championships. W. S. O’Hair & Sons, 
Paris, Ill., won in two hotly contested 
calf classes, and Lloyd & Snyder, 
Farmersville, Ill., and Fred Robertson, 
Barry, Ill., were also winners of firsts. 
R. E. Caldwell, Waukegan, I1l., was 
the judge. 

The Guernsey show has been ex- 
celed in past years, but a number of 
very good animals were out. E. T 
Williams, Dousman, Wis., had fhe 
grand champion bull, and Wm. Jones, 
Waukesha, Wis., showed the grand 
champion cow. Drew Ten Broeck, of 
McLean, IIl., had junior champion bull 
and J. L. McIntosh, Dovesville, S. C. 
won the corresponding prize. R. EL 
Caldwell judged. 

Adam Seitz & Waukesha, 
Wis., won all Ayrshire championships 
except senior bull, which went to the 
Gossard Breeding Estates, Martins- 
ville, Ind. J. A. Dalton, Oconomowoc 
Wis., was a_ contender. Professor 
Kildee judged. 

A strong show of Brown Swiss was present. Hull 
Bros., of Painesville, Ohio, had the senior champion 
bull. The Peter Gerber Estate, Tremont, Illy 
showed the junior and grand champion bull. A. EL 
3ower, Bushton, Ill., had all female championships. 

Hogs on the grounds numbered 2,639—or 40 more 
than last year. Durocs made up the largest breed 
show, and were uniformly high in quality, altho 
they numbered 265 less than last year. Illinois 
breeders prided themselves that every one of the 
619 Durocs shown came from an Illinois herd. The 
grand champion boar appeared in Colonel Wonder, 
winner in the aged class, shown by Funk Farms, 
Bloomington, Ill. Junior champion honors went to 
Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ill. The grand champion 
sow was Nazimova, last year’s junior champion, 
owned by Wilco Farms, Willisville, I]. W. H. Van 
Meter & Son, Williamsville, Ill., had junior cham- 
pion sow. Van Meter & Sons won the senior futur- 
ity litter, and Owen & Brickey, Bloomington, IIL, 
had first junior futurity litter. A. D. Van Meter, 
Sherman, Ill.; W. A. Terpening, Galesburg, IL; 
C. W. Caulkins, Abingdon, Ill., and J. K. Symonds, 
Peoria, Ill., were also prominent winners. (C. A. 
Marker, Auburn, IIl., judged. 

Poland Chinas to the number of 551 constituted a 
larger and better-quality show than that of 1920. 
Illinois and Missouri crossed swords in the Poland 
ring, with W. J. Carmichael, Chicago, Il., as arbi- 
ter. H. K. McComb, Leroy, (Concluded on page 8) 


Sons, 





Corsa’s Grand Champion Percheron Mare. 
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Unfair Advertising 
A NUMBER of farm papers—among them 

one in lowa—are carrying large adver- 
tisements put out by a grain dealers’ associa- 
tion, in an effort to prevent farmers from join- 
J), S. Grain Growers, Inc. It 


ing the is most 


unfair advertising, calculated to deceive those 
who read it, and the clear purpose is to kill 
off by the poison gas route the effort farmers 
are making to organize for more efficient and 
economical marketing of their grain. 

The x 
pers. Cost of production remains high, while 
receipts have been just about cut in two, Wal- 
We 


are having exactly the same sort of experience 


are trying times for agricultural pa- 


laces’ Farmer is suffering with the rest. 
as many of our readers, Under such condi- 
tions, a nice, big advertising order with sure 
There are fifty 


ways where we could use the money to good 


pay looks mighty good to us. 
advantage. But we have not yet reached 
and never shall—the stage where we are will- 
ing to stab the farmer under the fifth rib. 

People who wish to oppose the farmers in 
their effort to organize to sell their grain to 
better advantage have that right, but they 
should be open and aboveboard and fight fair. 

Farm papers that wish to carry this unfair 
advertising of course have the legal right to 
do so; but if they do, they should speak less 
boastfully of their love for the farmers whom 
they are thus betraying. 


Free Men Set Themselves Free 
ST WENTY years ago 


the task of living was primarily a job for 


we were taught that 
the individual. The world was to improve as 
each man did his work better. Improve the in- 
dividual and you improve the nation. That 
was the theory. 

Of course this philosophy was full of faults. 
It paid no attention to the tremendous influ- 
ence of social and economic conditions on char- 
acter and habits. The result has been that of 
late we have the extreme. 
In the development of movements that make 


swung to other 
for better living we have been dealing largely 
with men in the mass, with the crowd rather 
than the individual. 

Yet it sometimes seems to us that, altho this 
new tendency has admirable features, we are 
making a mistake in underestimating the value 
of that older school of thought. After all, the 
individual is still of some importance. The 
spirit of man is still the most vital factor in 
the creation of any civilization. 

There is a great deal being said today about 
lending aid to peoples and to individuals. Too 
much help is sometimes costly to the recipient. 
To forego outside assistance and to call upon 


your own resources of strength and character, 
is often the policy of real wisdom. In the dark 
places of life, in the real crises of existence, 
each man must stand alone. No one can make 
his big decisions for him. Heaven help him 
then if he has failed to learn to depend upon 
himself. 


James Oppenheim in his poem, ““The Slave,” 


says: 


They set the slave free, striking off his 
chains ‘ 

Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 

He was still chained to servility, 

He was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 

He was still bound by fear and superstition, 

By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery ... 

His slavery was not in the chains, 


But in himself 


They can only set free men free ... 
And there is no need of that: 
Free men set themselves free. 


“Free free.” 


ture, today, will not be aided so much by better 


men set themselves Agricul- 
laws, better systems of organization, better 
methods of producing and marketing, as by 
the spirit of the men who carry out these pro- 
All plans come to rest, in the end, on 


If that character 


grams. 
the character of some man. 
is rotten, the plan breaks down; if it is sound, 
the plan holds. 

The future of agriculture in America will 
not be determined by the virtue of plans drawn 
up at Chicago or Washington, important tho 
they may be. It will be determined in the mind 
of the individual farmer as he follows the plow 
across the back forty and decides just what 
loyalty, what courage and what patience he 


can contribute to the common cause, 


Weather and Corn 

"THE acre yield of corn changed very little 

during August. ‘Temperatures were prac- 
tically normal over the entire corn belt and 
rainfall was slightly above normal except in 
Kansas and Nebraska, where it averaged a lit- 
tle dry. On date of August 29 we estimate 
the government corn yield for the seven corn 
belt states at 1,507,000,000 bushels, and for 
the entire country at 3,070,000,000 bushels. 
In the eastern half of the corn belt the total 
yield is decidedly below normal, but in the 
western part of the corn belt and especially in 
Iowa and Nebraska, the decidedly 


above normal. 


yield is 


Before the war it was customary for the 
seven corn belt states to supply about 1,480,- 
000,000 bushels and the rest of the country 
1,320,000,000 This the rela- 
tion will be reversed and the seven corn belt 
states will supply 1,510,000,000 bushels and 
the other states 1,560,000,000 bushels. The 
large corn crop of 1921 is due chiefly to the 


bushels. year 


great increase in corn acreage in the south and 
only partially to very favorable weather in 
Iowa and Nebraska, 

The following table gives our estimated acre 
yield on date of August 29, as compared with 
the government August 1 estimate, and the 


ten-year average: 


ACRE YIELD OF CORN. 

Our Climatic Government 
Estimate Estimate Ten-year 
Aug. 29, 1921 Aug. 1, 1921 Average 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
RN Sle ek nade noe 41 40 36 
Missouri ...... scien 30 26 
are 36 34 34 
Nebraska ...... ii 29 24 
eS eer — 21 16 
ee 34 39 
ee 30 36 


The government official report will be avail- 
able in the morning papers next Friday. It 
will not, we feel sure, be so very radically dif- 
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ferent from the estimate which we have above 
presented. 

Present indications are for new corn selling 
in December for 30 cents a bushel on Iowa 
farms and perhaps as low as 20 cents a bushel 
on certain Nebraska farms. 





For the Period of the Emergency 
ONGRESS has authorized government aid 
for the exporting of farm products. The 
government is to put $25,000,000 into the 
farm loan system. Interest on farm 

loan bonds are to be raised to 51% per cent. 

These are avowedly emergency measures, 
Congress realizes the need of agriculture for 
special aid. That aid it is endeavoring to give, } 
But it is being made quite plain that what con- 
gress will endorse as a temporary palliative 
it will condemn as a permanent policy. 

Both for the benefit of the government and 
for the permanent welfare of agriculture itself, 
the economic salvation: of the farmer must in 
the long run be provided by his own efforts, 
He must provide his own credit machinery and 
his own storage facilities. He must work out 
his own system of developing foreign markets, 
To avoid the price breaking surpluses thrown 
on the market by indiscriminate production he 


rates 


must himself devise a scheme of adjusting the 
production of live stock and of field crops to 
the estimated demand. 

These are tasks for the farmers themselves 
and not for any governmental or commercial 
agency. Let us keep this in mind. The needs 
of the present emergency are great. ‘They 
should not be so dominating, however, as to 
blind us to the necessity of developing, among 


farmers themselves, an organized business 
strength that can be used to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar periods. 


Inflation Needed 
“[NFLATION is not a remedy,” declares the 
Des Moines Capital flatly in a recent issue. 
The Capital thinks that “excess in currency 
hinders business,” and that the deflation pro- 
cess, unpleasant tho it seems to be, is really 
good for us. 

The Capital’s notion is that periods of m- 
flation and deflation are like periods of flood 
and drouth in a new country. They are to be 
accepted as inevitable, because no one has yet 
had brains enough to put in dams and irrig# 
tion ditches. Irrigation applied to the control 
of the supply of water to farm land, the Cap 
ital no doubt recognizes as an accomplished 
fact. Yet control of financial conditions in the 
same manner seems to it unthinkable. 

To our no doubt rustic mind this notion that 
restoration of the pre-war price level and the 
pre-war dollar is essential to the preservation 
of our moral and business integrity seems 4 
curious bit of nonsense. What we 
stable price level. The exact point at which 
the price level ought to be stabilized is, of 


need is 8 


course, open to question. Yet there are 4 
great many reasons to indicate that a high 


price level is decidedly preferable to the prie 
level of 1913. 

Perhaps the majority of our existing bust 
ness enterprises are capitalized on the basi 
of a dollar worth from one-half to two-thirds 
the value of the dollar of 1913. This is & 
pecially true of the farmer’s investment i 
farm land. A price level of 160 to 170 pet 
cent of the pre-war standard would be fal 
to business and would eliminate the distress 
cident to a forced reduction to lower levels. 4 
price level at least this high would be good fot 
business for other reasons. War debts would 
be paid off more easily and the rate af 
exchange would not have such a deadly effet 
on the development of foreign commerce. 
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Occasionally He’s Right 

WE HAVE always maintained that the Chi- 

cago Price Current Grain Reporter was 
worth reading if only for the pleasure of en- 
joying Mr. Osman’s vitriolic style. Occa- 
sionally he forces us to further praise by hit- 
ting farmers’ co-operation a good jolt in a 
Osman’s 
bias prevents him from drawing sound conclu- 
sions, but his journal is good reading for the 
co-operator who wishes to preserve a meek and 
humble spirit. 


spot where it will do the most good. 


Last week the Price Current, after two or 
three columns devoted to a discussion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and jackasses—kindred subjects, these, ac- 
cording to Mr. Osman—emits a few chuckles 
over the failure of a farmers’ elevator com- 
According to the Price Cur- 
rent, this company had $30,000 capital sup- 
plied by the stockholders, and borrowed capi- 
tal to the amount of $70,000. In spite of this 
debt, the company had been paying 10 per cent 


pany in Iowa. 


dividends. A $10,000 note came due. The 
elevator could neither settle nor renew and 


the smash-up resulted. 

“It is the story of innumerable other com- 
panies,” Osman comments; “too little cash 
capital to do its business, too much money in- 
vested in the plant, too much money paid out 
in unearned dividends to keep its bunch of 
patrons satisfied, too much money borrowed 
on the personal credit of its directors when the 


> This is good sense 


company itself had none.’ 
and worth thinking over by a good many farm- 
ers’ clevators. 

Of course, Mr. Osman had to spoil the effect 
of this by his last sentence. “And yet this sort 
of thing is called good business by the market- 
ing experts selected from the new lot of A. C. 
grads and paid by a sentimental government 
to befuddle farmers in their private business.” 

If Mr. Osman were curious enough to inves- 
tigate, he would find that these marketing 
experts preach the sort of sound business prac- 
tice that every successful business has found 
effective. They are even glad to have the op- 
portunity, as is Wallaces’ Farmer, to quote 
Osman himself on those unfortunately rare oc- 
casions When he permits himself to be governed 
by his business judgment and not by his 
prejudices. 





Fighting the Farmers’ Commission 
Company 
THE Chicago Live Stock Exchange is fol- 
lowing and even improving upon the meth- 
ods of its associates, the grain dealers. While 
the grain men waited until the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., was organized before starting 


their campaign against co-operative grain 
marketing, the Live Stock Exchange has 
shown more forethought. Even before the 


Committee of Fifteen made its report, the Ex- 
change began the attempt to put the skids un- 
der the plan for a farmers’ live stock commis- 
sion company. 

In « circular recently sent out to the bank- 
ers of the corn belt, the exchange says: 

“The fact has recently come to our atten- 
tion that shares or membership in established 
or prospective live stock commission concerns 
are being peddled in various sections of the 
corn belt. As it is more than probable that 
fvery cent of this money will be wasted, we 
‘uggest that you exert your influence to sup- 
Press the evil.” 
_ The exchange explains that it has no other 
interest in the matter than the protection of 
those who ship live stock to the Chicago mar- 
‘et. The well-known friendship of the live 
stock commission men for the farmers, how- 





ever, prevents them from standing by idle 
while an attempt is being made to separate the 
farmer from his hard-earned coin. 

Most farmers will find this thoughtfulness 
a bit overwhelming. If the project fails, it is 
the farmer who will lose the money. The com- 
mission men will gain in business and prestige. 
Why, then, this concern? 

This is the question that is bound to come to 
the mind of every country banker as he reads 
that circular. It will seem to him a 
indication that the commission men really be- 
lieve 


reliable 


that a farmers’ company may succeed, 
and are pretty badly frightened at the pros- 
pect. 

A much abler argument will be needed to 
influence the banker against any 
movement backed by his patrons. The bank- 
er’s interests are too closely tied up with the 
interests of the farmers. It will take more 
than a few squeals from commission men to 
make him break that bond. 


country 


The Greatest Waste 


IRE insurance companies have educated us 





to appreciate the vast amount of unneces- 
sary loss caused by fire each year. The news- 
papers tell us every day of the great losses 
caused by theft. But the greatest waste today 
is that caused by five million men in the Uni- 
ted States out of work. 
One-seventh of our population is now buying 
This seventh of our 
population has a buying power capable of ab- 


on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


sorbing as much of our products as we normal- 
ly export to all of Europe. The poor demand 
for beef and pork is largely because of the fact 
that these four million men are out of work. 

The greatest of all waste is human labor 
misdirected. During the past ecight months 
six billion man hours of city labor have been 
thrown away. A loss of this kind is as serious 
as the destruction of two billion dollars’ worth 
of buildings. 

There is not the same over-production of 
building materials, shoes and clothing that 
And yet the 
signs of the times pointed last summer so defi- 
nitely toward a lower price level that these 
businesses at once cut down production and 
threw millions of men out of work. They had 
to do it in order to avoid taking serious losses. 


there is of corn, oats and cotton. 


They had to do it in order to convince labor 
If the farmer 
guided his operations by the same philosophy 
as the people in the cities, he also would lie 
down on the job this year, allowing one or two 


that wages must come down. 


million farm hands to go idle and reducing his 
From a dollars- 
ond cents standpoint it might be a profitable 
thing for the farmers to do this. And yet fun- 
damentally, we can all recognize that it will 


acreage by 20 or 30 per cent. 


not do much good for the farmers to add one 
farm hands to the five mil- 
lion idle workers in the cities. This merely in- 
creases that greatest of all wastes, the waste 
of idle or misdirected labor. 

The root of the difficulty is in this down- 
ward trend of prices. The economists acting 
for the League of Nations and for Great Brit- 
ain, the larger bankers, and the directors of 
the Federal Reserve Board may think that they 
have handled matters with unusual skill during 
the past eighteen months. They have attained 
their object, which was to break prices. Ap- 
parently they did not realize that in attaining 
their object they would throw millions of men 
out of work and bankrupt hundreds of thou- 
sands of manufacturers and farmers. This 
manipulation of interest rates and credit in an 
endeavor to shift the price level very 
vicious thing. Bankers and economists think 
too much in terms of gold and not enough about 


or two million idk 


is a 
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keeping labor employed, continuously, effi- 
ciently and enjoyably. Once having arrived 
at a high price level, we should have stayed 
there (not at the peak, but at a moderately 
high level), using the Fisher standardized dol- 
lar if need be in order to maintain our footing 
on a price level at least 60 per cent above the 
pre-war. 

The most statesman-like action which can be 
iaken at the present time for those men who 
think in international terms is to adopt a defi- 
nite policy as to the price level toward which 
things are settling, stating their policy openly 
and using the Fisher standardized dollar if 
need be in order to accomplish that policy. If 
Great Britain and the United States bend their 
best efforts toward establishing a price level 
at least 60 per cent above the pre-war, we be- 
lieve that much will be done toward avoiding 
the labor disturbances and the continued un- 
employment of labor which will unquestionably 
result if the present extreme deflationist policy 
is continued. 


The Art of Neighborliness 
UR fellow-editor, William Allen 
White, of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, 


esteemed 


flies to arms in defense of the small town in a 
According to Mr. 


White, the small town instead of being the 


recent issue of Collier’s. 
home of dullness and iniquity, as advertised in 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” is really the 
bet. 


characteristic 


nation’s one best “Collective neighborli- 
virtue of the small 
town, is hymned by Mr, White in several lyric 
paragraphs. 


ness,” the 


“Collective neighborliness has marked the in- 


dividual small writes, 
He is as 
He still retains 


lis suspicions, his reservations, his self-suf- 


town for its own,” he 
“The farmer still is an individualist. 


independent as a hog on ice. 


So does 
It has no 


ficiency, and votes them in polities. 
your urbanite. Broadway is hard. 
neighbors.” 

Mr. White’s article is a good defense of the 
small town. It strikes us, however, as being 
a trifle unfair—-in what we should hesitate to 

the 
been 
that the farmer has more real neighborliness in 


call the typical small town manner—to 
farmer. Our personal experience has 
his system than any other class of person in 
existence. 

Th 


kind that counts. 


farmers’ kind of neighborliness is the 

If you are sick in haying or 
in threshing time, Neighbors Jones, Smith and 
Brown turn out and help save the crop for 
you. 


Smith, who 


If the bay mare gets bad in the night, 
cured 
horses of more ailments than you ever heard 


lives closest and who has 


of, will tumble out of bed at your hail and go 
If your wife 
gets sick, Mrs. Jones will leave a cold lunch 


down to show you what to do. 


for John, put on her hat and come down and 
wait on her and get the children something to 
eat. Neighbors—the country is where they 
make ’em! 

White needs to crank up his Ford and get 
out and renew acquaintance with some of his 
He has 
forgotten just how neighborly farmers are. If 
he investigates a little, he will find out just 


friends on the farms around Emporia. 


how the small towns got onto this ‘collective 


They 


’ 


neighborliness’ that he brags about. 


learned it from the farmers. 


The trouble with us is that we have gotten into @ 
niggardly way of doing the Lord’s business. When 
the collection basket is passed, we drop in a nicket 
or a dime, perhaps a quarter, just to save our face; 
no conscience in it at all. We get into the habié 
of giving small change, and after a time we get to 
thinking of the Lord’s business as a nickel and 
dime business. Honestly, now, is it not so?—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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THE IOWA STATE FAIR OPENS 


HE pessimist who predicted that the Iowa State 
' Fair of 1921 would be a failure left the fair 
grounds hurriedly last Friday in the direction of 
the Des Moines river. If he took the failure of his 
prophecy seriously, he probably intended to commit 
suicide. If he took the weather seriously, he may 
only have been planning to jump into the river up 
to his neck and stay there to keep cool. 


The thousands who poured thru the turnstile, 
however, minded neither the prophecy nor the 
weather. They were disproving the prophecy by 


J 


their attendance in crowds that were 
only slightly smaller than the record- 
breaking throngs of 1919. And as for 
the weather, it was only the typical 
Jowa Fair heat. It proved to them that 
altho the price of corn and of oats might 
mot be all it should be, the Iowa State 
Fair was still doing business at the old 
stand and in the old way. 

As a matter of fact, the fair this year 
proved in several ways that it was more 
than holding its own. Many of the live 
stock classes showed a remarkably high 
level of competition. The county ex- 
hibits in the agricultural building were 
better and more numerous than ever be- 
fore, and in the boys’ and girls’ club 
work every record in sight was backed 
off the map by the numbers and qual- 
ity of the stuff brought in by the lowa 
youngsters. 

The boys’ and girls’ calf club exhibit 
this vear exceeded that of last year by 
about 40 head, and the classes clear 
thru showed a greater quality and were 
better grown out. The grand champion 
steer was shown by Vernon Shepherd, a 15-year- 
old boy from Muscatine, Iowa. His Angus calf, 
which made a gain of better than 700 pounds, was 
one of the smoothest calves shown in the class of 
70 Angus steers. 

The reserve champion steer was won by Archie 
Braun, from Nichols, Muscatine county, Iowa. 
His Hereford steer, Adam, had very close competi- 
tion in winning his class over Dandy Brae, shown 
by Ernest Allbright, from Montgomery county. Jo- 
seph Caputo, the boy who won reserve champion 


Baby Beef and Pig Club Exhibits Feature Opening Days 


steer last year on his Shorthorn steer, again won 
first place in the Shorthorn class, but his steer 
lacked the finish to carry off the championship 
honors. 

Marshall county, with her ten Angus steers, again 
carried off the honors in the baby beef county ex- 
hibit. Their steers had more uniformity, carried 
higher finish and more quality than the next class 
of ten Angus steers from Muscatine county. Powe- 
shiek county came in for third money with another 
class of Angus steers and Muscatine county took 





er, from South English, and Joe Caputo, who hag 
stood in first place most of the time, was finally 
given third position on the calf Maxfield Type. 

In the Hampshire division, eight of the pig club 
classes, Ralph Hibbs, Marshall county, on a very 
typy boar pig, took first prize over F. Burton Hous. 
ton, of Dallas county. Mark A. Stummy, of Mariog 
county, was third. In the Hampshire gilt class 
Harold Hargus, of Van Buren county, took first 
place and Harold Robbins, of Rhodes, Iowa, second, 
In the Hampshire litter it was very close between 
F. Burton Houston, of Dallas county, 
and Ralph Hibbs, of Marshall county, 
the crowd favoring the latter and the 
judge the former. 

In the Chester White classes thers 
were Some extremely good type pigs 
which most any Chester White breeder 
would be proud to show in the ope 
class. The competition stood between 
Arline Brown, of Hamilton county, and 
Mydrian Boyer, of Cass county. The 
former took first and second on boar 
pigs, second on sow pigs and second o 
litter. The latter took first on litter, 
first on sow pigs and third and fifth o 
boar pigs. 

In the Poland Chinas, which had one 
of the largest of the pig club shows, the 
bulk of the winnings went to Olive 
Burnstedt, of Polk county. This 12 
year-old lad took first and third on his 
boar pigs, first on his sow pig and first 
on his litter. 








Champion and Reserve Champion Steers in the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club Contest. 


fourth place on a mixed bunch of Angus and Here- 
fords. 

There were twenty-nine exhibitors in the Short- 
horn class of baby beeves, and were headed by Count 
Gainford, shown by James Caputo, from Marshall 
county. A half-brother to this steer took second, 
and was shown by Morris Cook, from Hardin coun- 
ty. In the Angus class, the top three steers were of 
about equal excellence, but after a close examina- 
tion by Judges Kildee and Rusk, Vernon Shepherd, 
from Muscatine county, took first over Horace Ston- 


In the Duroc Jersey classes, Cecil 
Waldemeyer, of Marshall county, took 
first on his pen of pigs, second and 
fourth on his boar pigs and seventh on his gilt. The 
cutstanding point of his show was the uniformity 
of his pigs, and he was the only one showing wh 
was a consistent winner in all three classes. 

Of the 164 in the judging contest this year, Willard 
Grove, of Story county, managed to come thru with 
a high score of 698, just two points over George 
Vadar, Jr., of Greene county, who had a score of 696, 
Blackhawk county, with a score of 1,969, was the 
high county on live stock and corn, being followed 
by Greene, Muscatine and Polk. 


CONGRESS AND THE FARMER 


Legislative Record Shows Passage of Many Laws Favorable to Agriculture 


ONGRESS adjourned last week until the third 

4 week in September. The closing days were 
busy ones, the sessions carrying far into the night, 
but a great deal of important work was done, espe- 
cially important to the farmer. There has been a 
disposition to look rather skeptically upon the work 
of congress during the past six months, but if we 
take stock of what was actually done along agricul- 
tural lines, it is really a rather remarkable record. 

First, an emergency tariff was enacted—not 
wholly satisfactory, it is true, but placing substan- 
tial duties on most agricultural products which 
were coming in so freely from other countries for 
a time. 

Second, an amendment to the farm loan act pro- 
vides for the prompt increase of the capital of the 
farm loan banks to the full amount of $50,000,000, 
thru loans from the national treasury. This should 
have a very favorable effect by making farm loans 
easier thruout the country. Along the same line an 
act was passed authorizing the joint stock land 
banks to increase their interest rate to 5% per cent, 
and this also should greatly increase the amount 
of money available for farm loans, especially in 
the richer states, where larger loans are needed. 


The Possible End of a Thirty-Year Struggle 


Third, the enactment of the bill to place the pack- 
ers, stock yards and commission companies under 
federal supervision, the conclusion, it is to be hoped, 
of a struggle which has continued intermittently 
and with increasing violence for over thirty years. 

Fourth, the law to bring boards of trade which 
deal in grain under federal supervision, the super- 
visory agency being the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
in the case of the packer bill. This grain exchange 
bill does not interefre with the legitimate trading 
as conducted on these exchanges. It abolishes puts 
and calls, which have long been recognized as 
straight gambling, but does not interfere with hedg- 





ing or speculation as long as it does not go to the 
extent of unfair manipulation. 

Fifth, the amendment to the war finance corpora- 
tion act which makes it possible for that organiza- 
tion to lend up to one billion dollars for the purpose 
of buying, holding and exporting agricultural prod- 
ucts. This furnishes about all the credit that will 
be needed fow such purposes, and given a foreign 
demand the machinery for satisfying it is now 
ready. The Secretary of Agriculture was made a 
member of the War Finance Corporation. 

While the government did not provide directly for 
loans to cattle feeders, it stimulated the creation of 
a pool of fifty million dollars by bankers, and this 
pool is now working quite satisfactorily in the south- 
western states. 


Past Six Months Leads All Similar Periods 


The foregoing does not include all of the legisla- 
tion of interest to farmers, but covers the major 
matters, and shows that from the farm standpoint 
the past six months have witnessed more legisla- 
tion helpful to agriculture than any other similar 
six months in our history. Congressmen from farm- 
ing districts can go home to their constituents and 
point to this record with considerable satisfaction. 

In addition to the legislation enacted, the congres- 
sional committee which has been inquiring into ag- 
ricultural conditions is believed to be doing an ex- 
cellent piece of work. It is expected that this com- 
mittee will make a preliminary report within the 
next thirty days. It has taken a great mass of tes- 
timony, largely from farmers, and has in addition 
drawn heavily upon the Department of Agriculture 
and other departments for statistical and economic 
material. 

This committee got a new line of testimony last 
week. A representative of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers appeared and tried to make it 
plain that the talk of gross profiteering by the gro- 





cers was unjust. He said that surveys had show 
that there are far too many retail grocers, and that 
about 80 per cent fail after a few years. The large 
stores usually make money, but counting them nd 
over 5 per cent of retail grocers are what might & 
called successful. How can they be when there is 
one grocery store for about every 300 people? This 
grocer said the chain stores handle 17 per cent d 
the grocery business, and if they continue to deve 
op as they have during recent years the small gr 
cers will be forced out of business. 

The federal reserve methods were again attackel 
by Mr. Wannamaker, president of the Cotton Grow 
ers’ Association. He charged that government at 
thorities at Washington had encouraged producti 
when they should have been discouraging it, ani 
that they brought about deflation to a greater dé 
gree than was warranted when the farmers of thé 
country had a great surplus, thus forcing them 
market at ruinously low prices. He thought th 
Federal Reserve Board should be enlarged ai 
include representatives of the agricultural and cot 
mercial interests, and that there should also be! 
general and representative advisory board. He col 
plained of Governor Harding, of the board, and sail 
he had not treated the cotton interests fairly. 


Milliken Explains the Farm Credit Bill 


Considerable time was given to hearing an explt 
nation of the McFadden farm credit bill by a M 
Milliken, who is credited with being its most eal 
est advocate. This bill is before congress agaist 
and will no doubt be fully considered by this sf 
cial investigating committee, as well as by ™ 
proper committees in the senate and house, whet ® 
gets before them. It is quite a complicated bill 
providing for the organization of small local cred 
groups, branch banks and a strong central bank, 
latter to be started with a capital of $25,000, 
furnished by the government, 
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To Avoid Hessian Fly, Delay Wheat Seeding Until After Dates Given on Map. 


Seeding Winter Wheat 


Time of seeding is one of the most 
important factors affecting the success 
of winter wheat growing in Iowa. Seed- 
ing must be so timed as to enable the 
young plants to escape as far as pos- 
sible the attacks of the Hessian fly. 
The fall brood of this small, dark-col- 
ored fly is active in August and Sep- 
tember until cool weather develops. 
Its eggs are laid in the young wheat 
plant and the resulting maggots feed 
wpon the plants. They soon change 
io the pupa stage, commonly known as 
the “flaxseed” stage, remaining inac- 
tive until spring. 

The accompanying map outlines the 
dates when wheat may be seeded with 
little danger from the fly in different 
sections of Iowa and adjoining states. 
Seeding should be deferred until after 
these dates. The times of seeding in- 
dicated are sufficiently early to allow 
enough growth to be made in the fall 
to avoid winter killing in any except 
an extremely severe winter. 

The experience of Iowa growers in- 
dicates a recommended rate of seeding 
of seven or eight pecks per acre. The 
best depth of seeding for Iowa condi- 
tions is not more than one and a half 
inches unless the season is exception- 


ally dry. A great many farmers seed 
wheat too deep rather than _ too 
shallow. 

Drilling gives considerable better 
yields than broadcasting, one year 
with another. An average of four 
years’ seedings at the Iowa station 
shows a difference of 4.2 bushels in 


yield in favor of the drilling. A five- 
year test at the Ohio station produced 
an advantage of 3.8 bushels per acre 
in favor of the drilling. Drilling dis- 


tributes and covers the seed more uni- 
formly. By thus providing conditions 
which give the wheat a favorable start, 


winter killing is discouraged. 

It is decidedly worth while to treat 
seed wheat for smut with the formal- 
dehyde method. Use one pint of for- 
maldehyde to 40 or 45 gallons of water, 
using iron or wooden tanks or barrels 
for containers. If possible, raise the 
containers from the ground and pro- 
vide drain plugs underneath so that 
draining may be easily accomplished. 

Before preparing the mixture, run 
the wheat thru a fanning mill to clean 
Out shriveled kernels, weed seeds and 
Smut balls. Introduce the seed into 
the solution and stir, skimming off the 


Smut balls and other foreign matter 
Which floats. Leave the seed in from 
10 to 15 minutes and then remove and 
Spread out so that it will dry very 
quickly, Shovel the seed to insure 


rapid drying. 

Seed grown in the locality in which 
it is sown is preferable to seed im- 
borted from outside sources which may 
hot prove well adapted to the com- 
Munity. The varieties best adapted to 
lowa are the Turkey Red and Kanred. 
While it has not been grown exten- 
Sively for a long period, Kanred is 
Proving popular in Iowa because of its 





high yield and resistance to rust. Iowa 
404 has also yielded exceptionally well. 

That the use of a moderate amount 
of acid phosphate in connection with 
lime and manure is profitable on many 
Iowa soils is indicated by experiments 
conducted at the Iowa station. The 
wheat yield from an unfertilized plot 
in this experiment in 1919 was 15.4 
bushels, compared with 23 bushels 
where manure was used, emphasizing 
the usefulness of manure. Lime, man- 
ure and rock phosphate produced 26 
bushels per acre, while lime, manure 
and acid phosphate gave a yield of 33.7 
bushels. Extensive tests at the Ohio 
station showed that the average in- 
crease in yield resulting from the ap- 
plication of acid phosphate was 6.18 
bushels. 

On Iowa soils 150 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre should be suffi- 
cient. Late quotations indicate that 
acid phosphate may be laid down at 
Iowa points this season for about $26 
to $27 per ton. At the rate of 150 
pounds, a ton will treat about thirteen 
acres, making the cost about $2 per 
acre. An increase of two bushels will 
therefore pay for the phosphate, while 
the actual increase will be several 
times two bushels, according to exper- 
iment station tests. 

In Illinois very satisfactory results 
have been secured by using 1,000 
pounds of rock phosphate with appli- 
cations of manure. Rock phosphate is 
not as readily available as the acid 
form, however. In Missouri and In- 
diana, acid phosphate has been suc- 
cessfully used with results similar to 
those obtained in Iowa. 





Sweet Clover Versus Red Clover 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Is sweet clover better than red 
clover? Does it contain more nitrogen 
and fat? Is it a better soil builder? 
Does it last longer than red clover? 
How does it compare with both alfalfa 
and red clover for pasture and hay?” 

Sweet clover, altho slightly richer in 
protein than alfalfa and red clover, is 
not as good a hay plant as either al- 
falfa or red clover. Red clover is de- 
cidedly superior to sweet clover for 
practically all purposes on soil which 
has the least tendency to be low in 
lime. On soils which are rich in lime, 
sweet clover will add far more fertil- 
ity to the soil than red clover and more 
than alfalfa. One great objection to 
sweet clover as a hay crop is that it 
must be cut just before the blossoms 
come out, and at this time it contains 
a very high percentage of water and 
is hard to cure. As a pasture plant, 
sweet clover is splendid during the 
late summer and fall of the first year 
of growth and May and June of the 
second year. After July it becomes too 
woody to be of any great value. Sweet 
clover is a biennial like red clover. It 
will maintain itself indefinitely, how- 
ever, if allowed to reseed. 
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MOTOR OIL, 


The Oil of a Million Tests 


Buy En-ar-co Motor Oil by the iron drum. Save 35c per 
gallon or $17.50 on every iron drum. Get a leak proof iron drum 
package with easy flowing faucet—FREE. 


Figure it out for yourself. The present single gallon price of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil is $1.15 per gallon. The price by the iron drum is only 80c 
per gallon —a difference of 35c per gallon—or a clear cash saving 


to you of $17.50. 


$17.50 is $ 1'7.5O0-It’s Yours 


Think of it! You can now buy this 
high Frade. scientifically refined En- 
ar-co Motor Oil — the oil that is known 
to, and used by thousands of farmers 
everywhere, and endorsed and recom- 
mended by prominent tractor, automo- 
bile and motor manufacturers, at the 
big cash saving of 35 cents per gallon, or 
$17.50 when you buy it by the iron drum. 


This big saving is made possible only by 
getting En-ar-co to you in quantity lots 
at the lowest possible expense. You 
know it costs less to handle fifty gallons 
of En-ar-co Motor Oil in one iron drum 
than fifty clnge gallons in fifty different 
packages. e difference in cost is 35c 
per gallon or $17.50 per iron drum — and 
this big cash saving is yours if you order 
— En-ar-co Motor Oil by the iron 
rum. 


No matter where you live you are en- 


If You Act Now! 


titled to this big cash saying. 92 branches 
and distributing centers—one near you 
—guarantees you quick, prompt and 
safe delivery. 


You know the National Refining Com- 
pany. It has been serving the public for 
forty yearsand has the reputation among 
everyone of making the highest quality 
Petroleum Products on the market. No- 

y has ever made any better, and your 
farm paper or your neighbor will tell you 
of the high standing of the Company, and 
the scientifically refined quality of the 
goods that we sell. 


Act Now! Order your drum of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil today. Advise what tractor, 
truck, automobile or light plant you 
want to use it for, and we will send you 
the proper grade and guarantee immedi- 
ate delivery, 


If your dealer can’t supply you, fill out the order blank below and mail 
it direct to us at Cleveland, O., or to any of the following 92 branches: 


Elkader, lowa 
Grundy Center, Iowa 
lowa City, lowa 
lowa Falls, lowa 
Keokuk, lowa 
Malvern, lowa 
Red Oak, lowa 
Shens ndoah, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
Coffeyville, Kan. 
Great Bend, Kan. 
Holton, Kansas 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Leavenworth, Kan 
Salina, Kan 


Chicago, Ill. 
Decatur, Ill. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Marseilles, Il). 
Monmouth, Ill. 
Peoria, Lil. 

Pekin, Ill. 

Quincey, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Attica, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Franklin Ind. 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knightstown, Ind. 
Ladoga, Ind. Mankato, Minn. 
Lafayette, Ind. Hayti, Missouri 
Plainfield, Ind. Hannibal, Mo. 
Clinton, lowa Independence, Mo. 
Council Bluffs, lowa Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dubuque, lowa Kansas City, Mo. 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL Wiss Eien 


Per Gal. Per Gal. 
Iron Drums (50 Gal.). ......$0.80 10-Gallon Cans............ $ .95 
5-Gallon Cans............ 1.00 
Iron Half-Drums (30 Gal.).. .85 L<Galion Cans... .ccccesec 1.15 


Marietta, Ohic 
Massillon, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Blackwell, Okla, 
Clinton, Okla 
Drumright, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 
Healdton, Okla. 
Okla. City, Okla, 
Tulsa, Okla 


Moberly, Mo. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Falls City, Neb. 
Florence, Neb. 
Fremont, Neb. 
Geneva, Neb. 
Hastings, Neb. 


Kimball, Neb Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
North Platte, Neb. Huron, 8. Dak. 
Omaha, Neb Mitchell, 8. Dak. 
Stromsburg, Neb. Yankton, S. Dak. 
Sidney, Neb. Memphis, Tenn. 
Wahoo, Neb La Crosse, Wis. 
York, Neb 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Canton. Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbns, Ohio 
Findlay, Ohio 
Fostoria, Ohio 








£ pay AS YOU Gon’ 
£4 YOU'LL MEveR EICEED js 
1) TWE NEED LIMIT 43 






THE NATIONAL REFINING CO., G-709National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The National Refining Co.,G-709 National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ship me at once by freight from your nearest distributing center.... ..fron 
drum of En-ar-co Motor Oi]. I want it to lubricate (Name 
GIP Na ~ pcoccinintiininienicecscteniitidnbttnlatnniscviatiatnaiinibeiiiaision socsncesees socceeconnseeve cessunseecsecadtecensesoes .(Name of Car). 

soveiteensncinestl adecianinl siecvinaeatisentbabasttd ai -« (Name of House Lighting Plant), 
for which you are to charge me 80 cents per galion, f. o. b. your nearest shipping station. 

En-ar-co Motor Oi! is shipped in iron drums containing fifty gallons, so that the invoice price at 
80¢ per gallon will be $40.00 per iron drum, package free. 
BF CG Bi icasenssncessvenensinsiecicenccasnee teaninsecntsacctbtincesisenastecestestecesbicedatsooserctecsasctiscnceneetite @8 TR WT Mees ccn 
i is ccceninnsienees cenesensesentinciasenstsnssceeseescnstnisoenss CI icestecsapnssinncasitentiennpnsinramiaiaiensins BOR i cccce cecccosctstsnen 


We are the originators and the scientific refiners of White Rose Gasoline, clear, uniform, powerful; 





4 Modern Refinerice—02 Branch Offices 


National (kerosene) Light Oil, for lamps, tractors, for your stoves and incubators; also En-ar-co 


, twenty-five pound packages, for differentials, tranamissions, etc., also shipped in barrel lotsa. 2 


in oth nes inies salen wittn nies vali nah oa 
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Price Reduction 
McQUAY-NORRIS 





Now 
$925 


ital 
In every size and 
over-size up to 
$ inches 


PEG US PAT OFF 


PISTON RINGS 


The largest sales in our history have 
made it possible to lower the price of the 
genuine \caxfRoor Piston Rings to below 
pre-war price. 


Can you afford to have poor piston rings 
wasting power and gas when your repair- 
man or dealer can supply genuine 
\caniRooe Rings for $1.25 each — with 
no for the top grooves at $1.00 
eac 


For those who want a lower-priced in- 
stallation—a one-piece ring—nothing in 
the low-priced field equals the Jiffy-Grip 
Ring. It has an improved ‘‘non-butt- 
ing”’ joint, and its velvet finish *‘seats in 
a jiffy.” 

All McQuay-Norris Piston Rings are 
made of the famous McQuay- Norris 
Electric Metal. 


McQuAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 
ST, LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Write for Free 
Booklet 


“To Have and to 
Hold Power,” which 


ton Rings will increase 
any gas engine's 
power, save gas and 


50 ¢ and Snap Rings 
HA 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 




















MQUAY- NORRIS 


M QUAY- NORRIS 
Supe 


\Ean- FRoos 


PISTON RINGS 


ua 
CONCENTRIC 
PISTON ING STEP CUT 
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30x34 BATAVIA CORDS 


factory to YOU~ $ 

12,000 mile adjustment basis 

Correct size for Ford, Chevrolet, Maxwell and many 

others. Not sold through dealers. Send check, express- N. 4 
or money-order. We will ship at once by parcel post, of seconds 
charges collect. Absolute satisfaction or money back. % retreads 


THE BATAVIA RUBBER COMPANY 
4 Robertson St., Batavia, N. Y. 





VA. ‘CO 


VULER ROSH Pir 7, 

















HAVE YOU HEARD 


| OF PROF. H. D. HUGHES AND His 
| WONDERFUL DISCOVERY? 


| Annual Clover Which Will Grow 
FIVE FEET IN FOUR MONTHS 


Seed Selling at $120.00 Per Bushel 


An Opportunity of a Lifetime to Make a Fortune. We 
own and offer for sale a magnificent plantation on which 
this genuine HUBAM is growing. 

or particulars write to 


GARBER BROTHERS, Owners 
506 Brown-Marx Bldg., BIRMINGHAM, ALA 








4 HUBAM CLOVER 
PLANT 

















KITSELMAN FENCE | 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Pay 
the Freightand save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Form, Poultry and Lawn Fence 


S an advertising medium, the 

columns of this paper are un- 
equalled for their ability to present | 
to the corn belt farmer anything | 
worthy of interest to the man or 
woman with agricultural tenden- 
cies. A trial will convince you of 
their merit. 





- — —_ 


BAimM @ FRERMAN, Patent Atterneys 
Patents and ——S Marke. 
vor Crecker Bide.. Moines, |! lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 














The Illinois State Fair 
(Continued from page 3 ) 
Tll., won senior and grand champion 
boar on his junior yearling winner, 
Peter the Second. Glover and Moore, 
Grandview and Butler, Mo., had all 
other championships, Liberator’s Best 
being grand champion sow. The major 
part of the firsts went ‘o the Missouri 


| firm. Other Illinois breeders who won 


| firsts 
| Awald Zilm, La Rose; 


ee. evs 





| 171 


| Litchfield, Mich. 





| Sons, 
Morton, IIL; 


Gray, Strong- 
New Lenox; 
H. F. Adams, 
H. C. Bean, Blue Mound; 
and B. H. 


were Brokaw & 
hurst; Deal & Francis, 
Castleton; .. 
Meyer, Chebanse, 
Cline, Athens. 

Chester Whites numbered 355, al- 
most 100 fewer than last year. Places 
were assigned by W. J. Carmichael. 
The show as a three-cornered fight be- 
tween Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. 
Mosse & Mosse, Leavenworth, Kan., 
showed the grand champion sow and 
M. A. DuPuis, Manteno, Ill, had the 
grand champion boar. W. P. Doolittle, 
Woodland, Mo., won junior champion 
on boars, and Scottlea Farms, Nelson, 
Mo., had junior champion sow. Hawk- 
eye Farms Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, was a 
prominent winner, taking two firsts. 
M. S. Duffield & Sons, Glasford, M1, 
also showed a number of winners, in- 
cluding the futurity tops. 

The Hampshire show was a strong 
feature, the total of 443 head exceed- 
ing by 175 the 1920 number. General 
Pershing, owned by C. lL Ward, Came- 
ron, Mo., was senior and grand cham- 
pion boar. Similar honors among the 
sows went to Gertrude Lady 3d, owned 
by John Mayhew, Aledo, Ill. Charles 
F. Bunn, Peoria, Ill., was the most ex- 
tensive winner, taking both junior 
championships and many ribbons in 
the younger classes. C. L. Moore & 
Tremont, [ll.; R. D. Lemons, 
Simon Albrecht, Tiskilwa, 
and B. P. Evans, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., also showed first prize win- 
ners Judging was done by Charles A. 
Marker. 

Breeders from four states showed 
Berkshires in one of the best 
shows of the breed ever witnessed at 
Springfield. Prizes were well distrib- 
uted.. Gossard Breeding Estates, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., had both grand cham- 
pionships, and Parker Bros., Niles, 
Mich., bad both junior champion win- 
ners. 

Almost 200 Spotted Poland Chinas 
from Illinois and Indiana herds ap- 
peared before Judge Carmichael.  S. 
R. Youkey & Sons, Thorntown, Ind., 
were the biggest winners, taking all 
championships except junior champion 
boar, which went to Moore Bros., of 
Winchester, Ill. 

Over 50 Tamworths and nearly as 
many Yorkshires made up a creditable 
show of bacon hogs. B. F. Harris 
Farms, Seymour, I1l., showed both 
grand champion Tamworths, while the 
junior honors went to W. S. Adams, 
B. F. Davidson, of 
Menlo, Iowa, won all firsts but one and 
all championships among the York- 
shires. O. C. Haggard, Athens, IlIl., 
had one first. 

While less numerous than last vear, 
sheep made a highly creditable exhibit 
at the 1921 show. Most breeds had 
keen competition. J. C. Duncan, Lewis- 
ton, N. Y., judged the down breeds; 
John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind., 
judged fine wools, and D. C. Lewis, 
Camp Point, Ill., passed on the long 
wools. 

The flock owned by Zelora Green, 
Oakland, I[ll., virtually cleaned the 
platter in the Shropshire division, win- 
ning 17 firsts out of 20. Geo. McKer- 
row & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis., furnished 
stiff competition, taking two firsts and 
numerous other ribbons. A. J. Moore, 


Iil., 


| Butler, Ind., had first aged ram and 
champion. Champion ewe went to 
Green. 


BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, INDIANA — 
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An excellent show of draft horses 
was brought ont. Percherons num- 
bered over 100, and were judged by 
W. B. Richards, Geneva, Ill. Dunhams, 
Wayne, Ill.; Leslie Farms, Pekin, Ill. 
and W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill., were 


} 


| went to Harry Stamp, Roachdale, 


| 

' 
the judging. 
| 





among the principal winners. The 
champion stallion was Rebouteux, 
owned by Trumans’ Pioneer Stud 
Farm, Bushnell, fll. Junior champion 
Ind. 
Corsa had all mare championships and 
first get of sire. 

The Belgian show was high-class. 
Harry Stamp, Roachdale, Ind., won all 
tallion championships, and Erven 
Snyder, New Paris, Ind., had all mare 
championships. W. B. Richards did 


The Shire display was very credit- 
able, and was entirely of Illinois ani- 
mals. Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm 
had both grand champion animals, and 
Geo. Schaffenacker & Sons, Chestnut, 
lll., took both junior championships. 
Horace Kiddoo, Joy, Ill., judged Shires 
and Clydesdales. 

The Clydesdale show was also pure- 
ly an Illinois affair. The grand cham- 
pion stallion was shown by Jas. Mitch- 
ell, La Salle, Ill. Grand champion mare 
came from the stable of A. G. Soder- 
berg, Osco, Ill. The senior champion 
stallion was shown by G. W. Merna, 
Wyoming, Ill., and the senior cham- 
pion mare by Evan M. Collister, of 
Galva, Il. 

A remarkable mule show was staged 
with 160 entries. Sloan & Barnett, 
Cameron, Mo., were the heaviest win- 
ners. L. W. Hoyt, Barry, fl., was the 
principal winner in jacks and jennets. 





The Fort Dodge Fair 


The Hawkeye Fair and Exposition, 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, is rapidly grow- 


| ing so that the exhibits come from a 


large territory. The fair now has a 
$300,000 plant, which provides good 
equipment for practically all of the 
exhibits. The show this year was 
strong in all of the live stock lines. 

In horses, the Percherons made the 
largest show, with Ames Bros., of Ma- 
son City, winning the championships, 
but closely contested by Bitterman & 


| Sons, of Nora Springs. A good Shire 
exhibit was provided by Fogalman 
Bros., of Callender, and a large pony 





exhibit by D, J. Welty, of Nevada. 

In cattle, the Shorthorns were close- 
ly contested between Ben Studer, of 
Wesley, and Miller Bros., of Britt, 
with Studer having the advantage, al- 
tho at the Mason City show the ad- 
vantage was the other way. The Here- 


fords were shown by four breeders, 
with the closest competition coming 
between Roy Van Winkle, of Webster 


City, and McWhorter & Son, of Burt. 
Roy Frank, of Renwick, Iowa, showed 
the Angus, and Lloyd Loonan of Wa- 
terloo the Polled Shorthorns. Milking 


| Shorthorns were divided between R. 


R. Clampitt of New Providence, and 
L. BE. Stover, of Albert Lea, Minn., the 
latter winning both championships. 
Brown Swiss were shown by Mooney 
& Larabee, of Fort Dodge. Jerseys 
were shown by W. J. Campbell, of 
Jesup, and A. J. Keen, of Algona, each 
winning one of the champions. Alpers 
& Booth, of Fort Dodge, won both the 
champions in the Holsteins, the com- 
petition being furnished by H. F. 
Steiner. 

The hog show was very strong there 
being from four to eight breeders in 
practically all of the classes, with 2 
total of 609 head on the grounds, in 
addition to several herds that could 
not be accommodated on account of 
lack of space. In the Poland Chinas, 
the senior and grand champion boar 
was won by C. E. Sonquist, of Paton, 


Iowa, with the grand champion sow 
won by H. F. Oelrich, of Rolfe. R. N. 
Alexander, of Fort Dodge, was the 
heaviest winner in the Spotted Poland 
| Chinas, while A. E. Mallory, of Hamp 
| ton, was the heavy winner with Durot 


Jerseys. In the Chester Whites, C. F. 
Brown, of Webster City, won all of 
the championships except the junior 
sow, which was won by C. V. Lind, of 
Lehigh. In the Hampshires, the heavy 
winnings were divided between C. M. 
Merkley, of Sac City, and Boyd 6. 
‘ Weidlein, of Webster City. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs in August of 1921 averaged 
about $9.30 in the Chicago market, or 
40 cents below the July price. Corn 
in August of 1921 averaged around 58 
cents a bushel on the Chicago market, 
On the basis of 58-cent corn the cost 
of producing hogs delivered at Chicago 
in August was around $6 a hundred, as 
compared with an actual price of $9.30. 

Our chart, which is based on a 
weighted corn average over the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing, now shows a very nice profit. We 
have now got almost completely away 
from the influence of the high-priced 
corn of late last summer. The average 
corn in August hogs on a Chicago No. 
2 weighted basis cost 66.8 cents. As 
a ten-year average, hogs sold in the 
month of August for a price equivalent 
to 11.8 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 11.8 bushels of 66.8-cent corn 
gives $7.88 as the corn price of hogs 
for August of 1921. The actual price 
was $9.30, or there was a profit of 
$1.42 per hundred. 

Looking at the hog industry as a 
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unit, and going back to the land and 
labor involved in producing the corn 
as well as that involved in producing 
the hogs, we find that farmers in Au- 
gust of 1921 just about broke even. 
Assuming that labor this year has de- 
clined until it is only 30 per cent above 
the pre-war, and that land values have 
declined 25 per cent, we find that the 
cost of producing hogs for the next 
December market, looking on both the 
corn and hog industry in the most fun- 
damental way possible, will probably 
be just a little less than $9 a hundred. 

With another very large corn crop 
in prospect and with a probable slight 
shortage of hogs during the winter 
months, it is probable that there will 
be an unusually favorable ratio be- 
tween corn and hogs thruout the win- 
ter. Prospects are that corn will be 
so low in price that the ratio will be 
favorable even tho hogs go as low as 
$7 a hundred in December. The sit- 
uation will be so favorable to feeding 
corn to hogs that there is serious dan- 
ger that too many brood sows will be 





bred early this winter. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat cattle in August of 1921 aver- 
aged $8.80 a hundred or about 60 cents 
above the July price. These heavy fat 
steers which were marketed in Au- 
gust of 1921 at Chicago were fattened 
on corn which cost 61.8 cents per 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the value of 69.8 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding February into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the August 
market. Last February a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $68 and the total cost of 
the 1,300-pound fat steer finished in 
August was around $111.14. The sell- 
ing price was $8.80 a hundred, or 
$114.40 a head, or there was a profit of 
$3.26 a head. 

Fat cattle emerged into the profit 





area early in the month. The break 


in prices in the last week in August, 
however, is not a heartening indication 
for the future. Some improvement in 
heavy fat cattle prices seems likely, 
altho medium fat cattle will continue 
to suffer from the rather more than 
the usual amount of competition of 
grass fat western cattle. 

Corn prospects are so bright, espe- 
cially in western Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri and parts of Kansas, that there 
will inevitably be an unusually keen 
demand for feeder cattle during the 
next three or four months. The dan- 
ger is that this demand will be so keen 
that the price of feeder cattle will be 
bid up altogether too high. It will pay 
the corn belt feeders to watch the 
feeder cattle market more carefully 
this year than ever before. Profits in 
the feeding of cattle are very largely 
dependent on buying the feeders right. 
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Buy a Pony for 
Draft-Horse Work 


} you were buying horses for draft work, you would have no 
use for light-weight, under-sized teams. You would want 
strong and rugged horses, deep-chested, strong-limbed, with 
plenty of weight to throw into the collar and stay with the load. 
You would never buy ponies for draft-horse work. 


WATERLOO BOy 


KEROSENE TRACTOR 





Remember that a tractor in its 
most important jobs has to do 
heavy-duty work continuously, 
often under difficult conditions. In 
plowing, in disking, at any drawbar 
job, the footing is uncertain, the 
going rough, But the load is always 
there, testing the tractor’s stability 
every second. It is a load that a 
light-weight, low-powered outfit 
often cannot stand up under. It is 
a load that takes rugged construc- 
tion and plenty of “‘brute power.” 

Use the same good judgment in 
buying your tractor that you did in 


buying your horses—get a Waterloo 
Boy. It has the power, the rugged 
construction, and the stamina to 
handle the load, day after day; 
week after week, year after year. 


Inspect the Waterloo Boy at 
your John Deere dealer’s. Have 
him demonstrate it for you on your 
own farm. Drive it yourself. It will 
do your work as you want it done. 


A post card will bring you our big free 
booklet fully illustrating and describing 
the Waterloo Boy. Write to John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet T945 
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CANADA == 


If you have decided to move to Canada, 
write to the Supervisor at Winnipeg of 













s i in ay nye ‘ eit , 
who will be pleased to put you in touch with a Manager of a 









725 Branches—of which 245 are in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchéwan and British Columbia 
TOTAL RESOURCES $530 ,000,000 


























branch of this Bank in the district to which you are moving 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Magnifying the 
Finger Print 
HE proved oil producing area in 
the United States is estimated 
as only 4500 square miles. When 
you contrast this with the area of 
the United States—3,026,789 square 


miles—the proved area is but a finger 
print on the map. 


Yet from this 4500 square miles must 
come the raw material to drive all 
of our motor driven machines, and 
practically all of the oil to lubricate 
the machinery which makes possible 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
nation. 


To magnify this finger print is the 
task in which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) is engaged. 


By reason of the Burton Process, which 
largely increases the amount of gasoline re- 
coverable from a given quantity of crude oil, 
and dozens of other methods developed in its 
laboratories and refineries, the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) has multiplied the quan- 
tity of finished petroleum products available 
for the use of men wherever they may live. 


The development of the Burton Process has 
done more to promote the manufacture of 
automotive machinery than any other single 
discovery since the usefulness of gasoline as 
a fuel was made known. Because of it there 
is a plentiful supply of crude oil available 
today, and gasoline is selling for a low price. 
Without it the price of this fuel would be 
beyond the reach of the average man. 


The use of this process is not confined to 
the refiners of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) alone, but is being made available 
to others under conditions which are just 
and equitable to all. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has a 
just pride in the work it has done, and is 
doing, to so increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of its products as to make possible the 
use of labor-saving machinery throughout 
the world. 


Thus is the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
doing a big work in conserving the natural 


resources of the nation, and in helping others 
to do likewise. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana ) 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
2524 
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Argentina 

more like the corn belt 
other 
She expects to 


Argentina is 
of the United 


section of the 


States than any 
world. 
the corn belt for the 
privilege of feeding such cities as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and New Orleans. 
Most of the Argentine farmers are lo- 
cated within a few hundred miles of 
the Atlantic and it 
costs less to 
beef from the Argentine farms to New 
York City than from lowa farms to 
New York City. 

The Argentine soil and climate have 
certain advantages even over our best 
Iowa soil and climate. During the 
summer the temperature and rainfall 
are just about the same as in Iowa, 
but the winters are like those of Cali- 
fornia. This furnishes an ideal situa- 
tion for alfalfa. Farmers of the Ar- 
gentine pasture the alfalfa the year 
around and produce cattle and sheep 
more cheaply than any other part of 
the world. Argentina has only about 
one-tenth as many farmers as the Uni- 
ted States, but she produces about one- 
third as many cattle, one-third as 
many horses, and nearly twice as many 
sheep. It is only in hogs that the Ar- 
gentine farmer falls decidedly below 
the American farmer. 

Argentina has a wonderful corn soil, 
but she has not grown so very much 


compete with 


ocean, actually 


carry corn, wheat and 


corn as yet because she has found it 
more profitable to put her land into 
alfalfa and ship the resulting. beef, 


wool and mutton across the water. The 
farmers have not yet be- 





come as extraordinarily efficient in the | 


production of corn as they have in the 
production of live stock. They grow a 
flint corn which under our conditions 
will vield only about two-thirds as 
much as Reid’s Yellow Dent. They 


| plant it very thickly in rows about two 
|} and a half feet apart. 


The small ears 
take about twice as long to husk as 
our larger ears, and husking is ‘made 
even slower because of the fact that 
the Argentine corn farmers drag bas- 
kets by hand along with them into 
which they husk. The Argentine corn 
farmers are largely ignorant Italians 
who live under the most miserable 
conditions imaginable. Because they 
work hard and live simply and are 
farming an exceedingly rich soil, they 
can, perhaps, produce corn just a little 
more cheaply than we can in Iowa. The 
Argentine farmer knows nothing what- 
ever about the selection of seed corn 
and apparently it has never dawned on 
him that it would be possible to im- 
prove the yield of corn by breeding in 
the same way that it is possible to im- 
prove the quality of cattle by breed- 
ing. When the Argentine corn grower 
really studies corn growing in the 
same way that the Argentine cattle- 
man has studied cattle, the Argentine 
corn grower will occasionally be able 
to lay down corn at Chicago more 
cheaply than can the Iowa farmer. 
At the present time, Argentina pays 
more attention to wheat than to corn. 
Wheat is always a better cash crop for 
a country 


in the pioneer stage. Sixty-five years 


ago, we in Iowa grew more wheat than | 
The situation is particularly fa- | 


corn. 
vorable to wheat in Argentina because 
of the mild winters. Argentina, with 
about one-tenth as many farmers as 
the United States, grows about one- 
fifth as much wheat. The acre yield 
of wheat is only about eleven bushels, 
or considerably less than in the Uni- 
ted States, but from the standpoint of 
production per man Argentina is un- 
usually efficient. 

Argentina has very little coal, oil 
or fron ore, and for that reason has 


done very little in the way of manu- 
facturing. She has preferred to pro- 
duce vast quantities of wheat, corn, 
flax, cattle and sheep to send across 
the water to pay for the goods which 
Europe would make for her. And now 
that. Europe has gone to smash, Ar- 
gentina is thinking that it will be nice 
to send considerable amounts of her 
food to the eastern United States and 
the manufacturers in the eastern Uni- 
ted States are thinking that it will be 
nice to send manufactured goods to 
Argentina. The most productive parts 
of Argentina lie very close to the At- 
lantic, and so it really looks as tho the 
eastern part of the United States will 
come to rely more and more on Argen- 
tina for food, and less on such states as 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Learn everything you can about Ar- 
gentina. She is our great competitor. 





Pitching Horseshoes 
Pitching horseshoes is a first-class 
game for farmers’ picnics, holiday cele 
brations, and times when work on the 
In the 


last year or two there has been greatly 


farm lets up for an hour or so. 


increased interest in the game and 


national champion 
held. 


has its own 


county, state and 


ship contests have been Each 


district generally set of 


rules However, those who want to 


conform to national standards may be 
interested in a summary of the rules 
put out by the national association: 
The standard distance“between the 
pegs is forty feet. The pitcher’s box 
extends three feet on either side, to 
the rear and in front of the peg. The 
pegs are at least one inch in diameter 


| and stand eight inches above the 
ground. 

The shoes used must not exceed 
seven and a half inches in length or 
seven inches in width. The toe and 
heel calks must not be more than 
three-fourths of an inch in length. 
The opening between the heel calks 
shall not exceed three and a half 





which is still more or less | 





inches inside measurement. No shoe 
is to weigh more than two and one-half 
pounds. 

The regulation game consists of 
twenty-one points, altho games at na- 
tional tournaments consist of fifty 
points. A ringer scores three points, 
and a double ringer six. The 
closest to the peg scores one point; 
and if both shoes are closer than eith- 
er of the opponent’s, two points are 
scored. All equals are counted as ties. 
That is, if both contestants have one 
shoe at equal distances from the peg, 
they are tied and the one having the 
next closest shoe scores one point. 

In some sections it is the local prac- 
tice to count a leaner as scoring two 
points, and to give double credit for a 
ringer which tops a ringer thrown by 
the first man to pitch. The national 
standards, however, eliminate the I 
er entirely and merely classify it as a 
close shoe, which can only score one 
point, and provide that each ringer 
count as three points, regardless of the 
order in which they are thrown. 

The national standards are a Dit 
more severe as to disqualifying poor 
throws. They provide that any pitcher 
delivering a shoe outside the pitcher's 
box forfeits the value of that pitch, 
and that a shoe that does not remain 
within eight inches of the peg is not 
entitled to score. 


shoe 





Adair county claims the largest pig 
club in the state of Iowa. The club 
in that county is backed by the Adalr 
County Swine Breeders’ Association, 
and now has an enrollment of 160 
boys and girls. The pigs will be shown? 
and judged at the county fair this fall. 
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Hog Cholera Precautions 


Precautionary measures for fighting 
hog cholera are pointed out in a re- 
cent leaflet published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
suggestion is made that hog lots be 
located away from streams and high- 
ways, since these agencies help to 
spread the disease. Don’t visit neigh- 
bors’ hog lots nor allow neighbors to 
visit yours if they have sick hogs. It 
is a bad plan to drive into hog lots, 
due to the possibility of carrying in- 
fection from the highways by teams 
and wagons. 

isolate for at least two weeks all 
new stock hogs and those returned 
from shows and sales. Do not borrow 
or lend hogs for breeding purposes if 
cholera is in the community. 

Burn to ashes or bury four feet deep 
all dead hogs and unused internal or- 
gans of slaughtered animals, to pre- 
vent dogs from gaining access to them 


and spreading the infection. Dogs 
should be confined when cholera ap- 
pears in the community. 


if cholera appears in the herd, warn 
the neighbors and have all suscept- 
ible hogs immunized at once by some- 
one with special training and experi- 
ence, suggests the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Insist that the temperature 
of all hogs be taken at time of treat- 
ment and an increased dose of serum 
given to those showing a temperature 
of 104 F. or above. Confine all treated 
hogs to limited, clean quarters; keep 
light feed for two weeks, and give 
plenty of pure water. 

If the disease comes to the farm and 
runs its course, disinfect thoroly after- 


wards all places where sick hogs have 
bee! Remove infected manure and 
put it on fields that are inaccessible 


to hogs. Burn rubbish, litter and old 
troughs from infected pens and lois. 
Turn over portable hog houses, expos- 
ing the interior to the sunlight. Clean 
thoroly all infected buildings and 
spray with compound cresol solution, 
one part to thirty parts of soft water. 
Fill, drain or fence off mud wallows. 
Disinfect and board up all runs under- 
neath buildings. 





A Banker Expresses Himself 


The vice-president of a Nebraska 
bank gives his views on our monetary 
policy as follows: 

“We have an opportunity to talk 
with a good many of the subscribers 
to your paper here, and every one who 
has expressed himself says that he 
surely appreciates the stand that you 
are taking on the money question. 
They like your attitude toward the 
way the federal reserve banks have 
treated the farmers of the entire coun- 
try. In many instances, our custom- 
ers who had certificates of deposit in 
our bank—and this is true of every 
other bank—collected them as soon as 
due, and many before due, on the pre- 
tense that they needed the money, 
and many of them loaned this money 
out at high rates; while if left in the 
banks this would have been loaned 
out at the old rates. We were forced 
to charge 10 per cent, as we had to 
pay 8 per cent to the federal bank on 
what they would let us have, and as 
high as 14 per cent in deficiency bal- 
ance where they charged up maturing 


notes and would not renew for our 
farmers,” 





Salting Hay 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“In answer to your article on spon- 
taneous combustion in new hay in 
barn I have had nearly forty years 
of experience in salting hay and have 


never known of a case of firing when 
hay had been salted when put in 
the barn. The method is to level each 


load of hay as put in; then spread on 


four to eight quarts of common salt 
Per load of hay, depending on the 
dampness. Salt prevents the forma- 
tion of the gas that causes the fire 
and prevents dust.” 








Introducins, 
MULE-HIDE 
COR-DU-ROYV 


The New Improved Shingle 





















WA The Greatest Stride Tonal 
my ‘Roofing ‘Perfection! 


OR-DU-ROY was born a huge success, because it 
offers the utmost in character, refinement and individ- 
uality in asphalt shingles, 


Here is the shingle of instantaneous architectural approval. 
It insures real permanency and lasting beauty on account of 
its extra quality and weight—its rigidity and strengthening 
granite-like ribbed construction. 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet’? 


COR-DU-ROY is a distinct relief from the ordinary flat 
shingle roof. It lends itself harmoniously to architectural 
design with its contrasting light and shadow effect, and gives 
an appearance of massiveness and solidity. The corrugation 
reinforces the shingle and forms a natural drain that carries 
off the dirt and rain. COR-DU-ROY will not warp nor curl. 


Whether your home is a modest cottage or a mansion, 
COR-DU-ROY adds greatly to its value and improves its 
appearance. To see this truly artistic shingle is to fully 
and finally appreciate its distinctive individuality. Let the 











MULE-HIDE 


Four-Unit or Strip 


COR-DU-ROY 





Pat. Aug. 7, 1915. 
Other Pats. pending. 











Is made in three colors— Red, Green ; +mi : : 

ot eed coke hone discriminating dealer in your town show you COR-DU-ROY. 
oe or sr, ap 10 ins. x 32 ins., B tifully ill ed | 

weight 225 lbs. to the square; Individ eautifully illustrat iter i 

meg oe fob ole. mage ily divid. y erature mailed free on request. Address Dept. W 


12% ins., weight 280 lbs. to the square; 


Individual Lok-Level, Extra Heavy i HE. | ERI 
Shinale, size 8 ins. x 12\ ins., weiaht 
280 lbs. to the square. Lok-Level 


spaces automatically, and locks level. 4410 South Oakley Avenue, Chicago 
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Philipsborn’s 312-page Style and Shopping 

Guide—mailed FREE on request —brings the latest 

ay styles,thelowest prices, the best valuesin Americal 

We serveover 214 million customers in every state in 

the Union! Send the Coupon below or a Postal —today !!— 

for the biggest and best catalog we have ever issued. 
a 


a Thisbusiness, established 32 years ago, 

hasbecomea National Institution, serv- 
ing 2%4 Million Customers. Philipsborn’s is famous from 
ocean toocean as **The Bargain Counter of the Ameri- 
can Family.”” 























2X14025X 
All-Wool 
Serge 
Suit 
8X-14010X—This beau- 
mh  - atlk Georgette dress $1475 
& Compete Se black 
and gold beads newes esi 
Kimono sleeves, how! len, with Prepaid 
roffies. Silk-finished cotton 
a _— silk). ae od ee blee, 
ar seor t eo Tay. 
fst re Nii 34 to 38 okirt 
AID to your 





2X-14025X—Wonder-~, 
ful suit value. All-wool, 
navy blue serge model 
of anespe 
beautifull 
lly 
gone om i - conse ge vie 
es and ap iate for 
of all Sees. Slightly 
coat with new- 
est rolling lapels, welt breast 
t and two flap pockets. 
inequality alpacalining. Trousers 
with plain or cuff bottoms 
which). Five-button collariess vest 
to inoean $4to44 chest; 30 to 44 waist; 30 
to 
PREPAID aves 
+ hae. mo $14. 75 


: 
i3 ¥) All Delivery 
No matter what you order— 
no matter where you live—Philips- 
born’s prepay all delivery charges 
ie to your door. This liberal policy costs us 
from $500,000 to $750,000 a year. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


Your money back if you are not pleased with your purchase. 
We take the risk. Our guarantee makes _ the sole judge, 


PHILIPSBORNS ‘= 


DEPARTMENT 207 CHICAGO 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept.207 Chicago 
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| Please send 312-page Style and Shopping Guide for | 
l Fall and Winter free, postpaid. | 
| Name setieniSiaitaatioes - | 
| a | 
} oe State. | 





EMPORTANT NOTICE! Make sure 0: your free copy of Philipsborn’s S12-page {llustrated style 
and Shopping Guide by wailing the abeve coupon at omece. Don't wait until the supply is exbauswwa 





| weeds were rank and overgrown; 








HEARTS AND HOMER) 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
not be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Helps for Club Programs 


A subscriber writes: 

“How would you handle the topic on 
a club program, ‘Weaknesses in Family 
Life’?” 

A suggestion for topics is given in 
the notes which follow this topic: 
“Lack of religious training; lack of co 
operation; lack of chaperonage of the 
young; lack of recreation in the 
home.” 

As to the religious instruction or its 
lack, there will come in the influence 
of regular attendance at church and 
Sabbath school, of the family altar and 
the blessing at the table. There will 
also come in the question of training 
the child’s moral sense and judgment 

As to cooperation in the home, there 
will be the thought of assigning to each 
member of the family special duties 
and giving them their time when this 
is done. Edna Ferber hits off one 
type of woman in a recent story when 
she says the woman could not endure 
seeing the hired girl enjoy any leisure. 
If the work was all done, and the 
house spick and span, the woman 
would set her to cleaning the silver. 
This is true of many mothers. They 
do not like to see the children reading 
or playing, and they will up the days 
with so many odds and ends of work 
to keep them busy that the child 
thinks of home only as a place to get 
away from. 

Other mothers want their children 
to have a good time, but wash their 

hands of them when they go off for 





house won’t come in, they’ll judge you 
from the outside. If I was you, Id fix 
up a little bit.’ 





Teaching By Rhyme 

A young mother writes: 

“Can you suggest a book that teach- 
es table manners in rhyme? I remenmn.- 
ber once reading such a book, but can 
not recall it.” 

Tiobably the book our correspondent 
has in mind is one of the Good books 

“Goops and How Not to Be Them,” 
we believe is the title. The following 
jingle taken from an old book, “The 
Kitchen Garden Association,” may be 
useful: 


In silence I must take my seat, 


And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait 
Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout 
Nor move my chair or plate about; 
With knife, or fork, or anything, 

I must not play, nor must I sing. 


I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

I must not say, ‘“‘The bread is old,” 
“The tea is hot,’’ “the coffee cold.’ 

I must not ery for this or that, 

Nor murmur if my meat is fat: 

My mouth with food I must not crow 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneez 
And when I ask, say, “If you please 
The tablecloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run; 
When told to then I must put 
My chair away with noiseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all His wondrous love 


rise 





pleasure. No group of young people 
should be sent off without a chap- 
eron—some older head to give bal- 
ance. The chaperon, like the police- 
man, is not a necessity because every 
one needs to be watched, but to insure 
the safety of the majority against the 
few who do need watching. 

As for codperation, there should be 
brought out the power of example and 
training, the power of habit and obe- 
dience and teamwork. Examples of 
cooperation are found in the Farm 
Bureau, federated churches and co- 
operative enterprises. 





One Man’s View 


A gentleman who had been driving 
thru the country was much attracted 
by the possibilities of a beautiful coun- 
try home. The house was new, and ap- 
parently well planned. It had abun- 
dance of windows, two porches, a cel- 
lar door on the ground level, and a 
small shed near the house apparently 
enclosing a lighting system, but the 
lawn and grounds were neglected. The 
earth was lying where it had been 
thrown when the cellar was dug; the 
odds 

and ends of lumber cluttered the place. 

He looked about the place, and then 
turning to his companion said: “What 
a pity, a lovely new house like that 
with not a woman about the place.” 

“How do you know that?” his com- 
panion asked curiously. 

“A woman would not put up with an 
unfinished out-of-doors; she’d keep at 
the men until it was done. You know 
how men are: if it isn’t their job, they 
will put it off as long as they can, 
but a woman now, if she wanted this 
place tidied up would say: ‘It’s going 
to be done and it’s going to be done 
right now, if I have to do it myself,’ 

} and she’d find a man to do it.’’ 
“What would you say if you are 
wrong, and the woman is in the house, 


but so busy looking after the inside 
that she can’t get the outside tended 
| to?” asked his friend. 


| “What would I say? ['d say: ‘Lady, 
most of the folks that are passing your 


A “grace” for meals is given in the 
| same book. This may be either spoken 


| or sung to the tune of the Doxology. 
| In many families where the children 
| are growing up the blessing is sung 
| before the family is seated at the 
| table. 
| For all the bounties Thou dost spread 
} We thank, Thee, Lord, with humble 
} heart; 
For life and health, and daily bread 
| As Thou to us the Giver art. 
Grant us Thy blessing, Lord, we pray 
Teach us Thy will, we beg again 
And may we live to Thee each day, 
Thee glerify for aye—Amen, Amen 


This “grace” seems especially adapt 
ed also for group meals of Farm Bu 
reaus or clubs. 





Quince Preserves 


A Mississippi subscriber who fails to 














sign her name, writes: 

“I would love to know how to make 
quince preserves. I have never made any, 
altho I have seen mother make them 
some time ago We have only one tree 
with a few fruits on it, but I never saw 
any like them. They are as large now as 
a pint measure, and are very hard and 
leathery. When will they be ripe? 

*“T would also be glad to have a recipe 
for making pear preserves. Sometimes 
mine are perfect, and again they don't 
do so well. Please give the ‘exact recipé 
for making them. How many pounds of 
sugar to the gallon of peeled raw pears 37” 

When the skin of the quince turns yel- 
lowish and the seeds are ripe is t! est 
time for canning quinces. The time de 
pends upon the season To make pre 
serves, pare, core and quarter your fruit. 
then weigh it and allow an equal quantity 
of white sugar Take the parings and 
cores and put in a preserving kettle: 
cover them with water and boil for half 
an hour ,then strain thru a fire sit and 
put the juice back into the kettle boil 
the quinces in it a few at a time until 
they are tender; lift out on a drainer and 
put on a dish When all are dor put 
in the sugar and allow it to boil ten mt 
utes before putting in the quinces. Then 
let them boil slowly until they unge 
color—about an hour over a slow fi! Do 
not stir them Have two lemons cut ! 
thin slices, and when the fruit is ! 
put into jars, lay a slice or two ir 
Seal in sterilized jars ‘ 

For pear preserves, take four po IS 
sugar to six pounds of pears, two ffee 
cups of water, the juice of two ns 
and the rind of one lemon. Boil for twel- 
ty minutes, then put in pears and boil U 
soft. Ta ™ out pears and boil the syTuP 
dov a, then return pears and can. A little 
cranberry idiom of fruit coloring gives 44 
attractive color 
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(SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES | 
From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
u : -. oD = ; W you sl ig 8 
x When Peter Rabbit First Met He y eep at night ha 
much to dowith how you feel st 
Bluffer the Adder , $e = 
the next day. You can make your : ~~ 
Hoppity, skip, down the Crooked Little \ & 
path, lipperty, Upperty, lip, went Peter sleeping hours more restful and Xy 
abbit, in his usua eedless, careless 
_ Peter never can seem to get it into — by equipping your bed 
his funny little head why he should be 
h- careful when there appears to be no par. SS = 
ns ticular reason for gn ice a. is — —s 
‘ko a great many people—careful when as = 
- saws that there is danger near, but =. IN Sa les S S rin —S—SS 
3 heedless as you please when he — = == 
n tall is safe. He has got to see or hear , SS 
o el before he will believe that it is “eZ  *§ NO SUG 11 aHhyY WAY _——— 
xs near. Like a lot of other folks, he has yet = “4! en 
; to wake up to the fact that the only way \. It’s hollow strand construction adjusts itself to the body in any position SS 
~ es ta a acne —inviting complete relaxation. All metal—quiet—sanitary—cannot tear = 
ie aret = ° SSS 
“ie ys Peter namie ge: “"* ~_— the . ; bedding. === 
WS “eooked Little Path, as he had a thou- . . — 
ot mes before, without a thought of Te. 4 Guaranteed for twenty-five years not to sag, stretch or break. If it ———= 
fmaer. Nothing ever bed peppenet $0 hasn’t the name and red stripes on the frame, it isn’t a genuine Way =S= 
im on the Crooked Little Path, and so he ey, | === 
ented nothing ever could. Suddenly as 7 F Sagless Spring. i : =—= 
he rounded a little turn, there was a sound “f Have you read that interesting booklet, ——— 
hat made Peter stop so suddenly that he " 7 “Tho ft 29 ° —— 
ean fell over backward—a sound that The Restful Way ? Write for a nate i i id 
made every hair on his body stand - end | “e i ———4 
d his eyes pop out with fright. t was : oi INNEAPOL Is 7 
gam the loudest, most awful hiss he S'44> 2 WAY SAGLESS SPRING CO., N _ 
l; ever had heard. For just a second Peter ; —S—_—_— 
was too frightened to move. There, coiled | § a te CHITTENDEN & EASTMAN CO., Distributors ———— 
up right in the Crooked Little Path, was a . BURLINGTON, IOWA ———_—_ 
a member of the Snake family whom he f —=—=—_—_=_= 
never had seen before. And such a fierce, = 
ugly-looking fellow as he was! No won- = 
der Peter was frightened. This Snake 
had the flattest head Peter ever had seen. 
His body was rather short and thick, and 
28, his neck was flattened in a way that 
made it appear very large and gave to 
him a ry ugly and dangerous look. 
As soon as he could get his wits to- 
gether, Peter turned and raced pell-mell 
up the Crooked Little Path as fast as his 
long legs would take him. Looking be- 
hind him, he didn’t see in front of him, | 
and so he almost ran into Jimmy Skunk. 
In fact, he would have, if Jimmy hadn't | 
the cried 
ken “Hi, there! Why don’t you look where 
BY. you are going? What is the matter with | 
iren you, anyway, Peter Rabbit?” | 
, Peter was so. startled by Jimmy that he | 
UNE jumped to one side as if he suddenly had | 
the stepped on something hot. Then he saw | 
who it was. “Oh, Jimmy,” he cried, “you 
mustn't go down the Crooked Little Path.” | 
mble “Why not?” demanded Jimmy Skunk, | 
staring at Peter and noting how fright- 
ened Peter was. e bad - 
‘csise™ anted Peter, “vient down | Jill wo bediere ATO bed Re) wm CO) 6! 
there in the middle of it is one of Mr. 
Black Snake’s cousins, and I know by his 2 
looks that he is one of the dangerous kind, In \\SteteetsvAere: 
, like Buzztail the Rattler. Ugh! I nearly 
ran into him, and he hissed enough to T H : . . ° 
-. make your hair rise. He’s got a terrible Why pay high prices when Dig savings — wait- 
temper. I. woukin’t go near him again ing for you in Kalamazoo? Thousands are get- 
= the world. Where are you going, ting ‘‘ Kalamazoo-Direct-To- You" prices and 
immy?"” ° Re ea 
“Down the Crooked Little Path to have even Seety this year. 
a = oe ee See ee Write today and find out how much you can 
sh ove j > ‘Da 9 . . =f 
~—" a ee eae save on a Kalamazoo Stove, Range or Furnace. 
“Oh, Jimmy, do be careful!” begged Also get our money-saving prices on Sewing Machines, 
make Peter “He really is very terrible. I Kitchen Kabinets, Indoor Closets, Paints, 
iny, know his bite must be awful. I guess Shoes, Gas Ranges, Rugs and many other 
them itis worse than that of Buzztail the Rat- articles. 
tree tler. I wouldn't go if I were you.” “4 
“a ‘I'm not such a fraidy as you, Peter,” Mail a Postal Today 
aa = terse Skunk, and ambled on down This is your year to save money and our prices 
ro ‘ked Little Path. Peter wasn't now save you more than most_ people expect. 
oil = about it, but he thought he heard ash or Easy Payments, 24-Hour Shipment, Send today for Catalog No. 116 (iti) On Ox 
times mmy chuckle. That settled matters for 
aca a —— oe ne yr - him for ; Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. } . 
: ting him of danger, he could just go ‘ 
es ‘a on and get a good fright. It would serve ; : : i Kalamazoo, Mich. i 
ne him right. Peter hesitated a minute, then " : IIH | 
rae per ata safe distance he followed. He wanted XS 4 Wh | 
vest to see Jimmy when he rounded that little 4 - : ‘ . nah _- rey reVilvel OO 
de- turn in the Crooked Little Path and heard ‘ — , (ALY i| M. mn TT 
POTS ESET Te i Li 
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ntity know he never hurries. Presently he dis- 
und appe: ed around that little turn, and right 
cettle: away Peter heard that terrible hiss: He | 
r half expected to see Jimmy come racing bac 
SEE ss waa ok dani Ge cok ee re In What Courses Are You Interested? 
boil for pretending to be so brave. But Jimmy Check the courses selow in which you are interested, clip out this ad and send it to 
intil didn't come. Once more Peter heard that Des Moines University, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa. We will be glad to 
and oa ss and felt his hair rise on end. send you complete and free information at once, without obligating yeu in the least, * $100 O11 . 1 $64 
ut ner a still . . ‘ enuine $1 ver Typewriters now y 
= pa rn Liberal Arts Business Bible Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac- 
Then é eek) Education and Norma! Journalism Missionary tory to you. And we ship you sy for 
I —_—_— — “4 : 7 me : eye - ree trial. © payment down. ee 
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in e peal Se : : £ ; ‘xtensi Sa Sneek iter bargain on eart You save $36 frite 
nee - eggs beaten separately, one cup Music as Extension ; Public Speaking he s today for full particu- 
6 if ats, one teaspoonful of vanilla, | Drawing and Painting Athletic Coaching Art 5 lars, including our book, 
. thre rths cup of flour, two squares of | : - : “The Typewriter on the 
P melted colate. Spread as thin as pos- | | Have you received our general catalog ? How many years of High School pas gl bp mpg ol = 
fet aes buttered tins. Bake for fifteen | 4 9 ] 7 ; ous : (moses 
~ minut Training have you completed ? Where ? = pnts aber 
g a + 336-C otiver Typewriter Bidg, 
‘oil til Ses 3 lamp chimneys by placing them Your Name ‘ Address Chicago, Mi, 
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OQOODWEAR ur SabDbat cnoo esson | Bee 
7h 7 was ' 
By HENRY WALLACE at 0 
DS x form 
Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! ¢ 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch1nges as may occa- dent 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to he of 
the quarterly reviews. # 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repr tion 
; duced by any other paper until special written permission bas been obtained. r, the V 
)) gover 
e * oo 5 i solute 
Paul in Athens piace of general concourse, and spake that 1 
to those he met of “Jesus and the reg. us lit 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | yrrection,” of which his heart was ah Sige 
son for September 11, 1921. Acts, | ways full. < ste 
7:16-34; printed, 16-31. : , _ 
SU:26-64; printed, 16-31.) The statement made in all serious. put i 
“Now while Paul waited for them at | ness and earnestness by a man of eyk want 
ee Athens, his spirit was provoked within | dent character and ability, that the sible 
My Grandfather Wore him as he beheld the city full of idols. young Jew crucified by the Romans a mode’ 
9 (17) So he reasoned in the synagogue | Jerusalem thirty or forty years b: fore, petite 
Glover Overalls with the Jews and the devout persons, | had actually risen from the dead and he co 
and in the marketplace every day with | ascended to heaven, and was hereafter exces 
They wore well then—they wear well now them that met him. (18) And certain | to judge the world, would strike one MM the d 
M h | also of the Epicurean and Stoic philos- | class of the Athenians, the Epicureans, “Let 
any a Man Can Say that. For, | ophers encountered him. And some | as utter nonsense, and they would say: ourse! 
since 1863 Glover Overalls have said, What would this babbler say? | What is this foolish fellow, literally HB the it 
been known as the comfortable Others, He seemed to be a setter forth this grain picker, this fellow who of us. 
d] : k of strange gods: because he preached | picks up other men’s ideas and pre The 
an Oong-wearing wor “garments. Jesus and the resurrection. (19) And tends they are his own, what is he find 11 
they toc ld of him, ar rougl i alki ¢ ? Stoi ld say: 2 e 
It is not surprising either, for ey took hold of him, a id brought him | talking about The Stoics would say; the ec 
bj unto the Areopagus, saying, May we | Pardon me, but if I understand yoy him t 
they are big size with plenty of know what this new teaching is, which | aright, you are aiming to establish a which 
room for real comfort when you re is spoken by thee? (20) For thou | new religion. And politely, for the tions, 
working —whether you stoop or bringest certain strange things to our | Athenians were a very polite people, God. 
. ‘ ears: we would know therefore what | they would say: The market is nota epist]e 
Squat Or stretch. They re honestly these things mean. (21) (Now all the | place to talk about a new religion. We the L 
made— good sturdy seams and | Athenians and the strangers sojourn- | would like to hear you fully.. why not Reaso 
strong sewing everywhere; and | ing there spent their time in nothing | come to Mars hill, the Areo| igus, and t 
h “ ae ae ; else, but either to tell or to hear some | where the court sits whose business it Pau 
onestly sized—if your size 1s 36, | new thing.) (22) And Paul stood in the | is to pass upon new religions and de world 
a 36 Glover Overall will fit (you midst of the Areopagus, and said, Ye | termine their value, where Socrates that | 
won't have to buy one marked men of Athens, in all things I perceive | was tried for the offense of int duc dwe!! 
ral si l that ye are very religious. (23) For as | ing strange and foreign gods four hun hand 
Several sizes larger). I passed along, and observed the ob- | dred and fifty years ago? met 
Ask your dealer for these guaranteed jects of your worship, I found also an | It does not seem that any formal thing, 
Glover Goods. Under the same brand and altar with this inscription: To an un- meeting at the court was held. Paul lite, a 
of the same high quality you can get other known God. What therefore ye wor- | seemingly was not on trial, but the Th 
Glover garments —flannel shirts, work shirts, ship in ignorance, this I set forth unto Areopagus, located on the highest this- 
oe rape same d pone vests, oe you. (24) The God that made the | point of the city, was the place to hear opsis 
ers, play suits, gloves and men’s furnishings. world and all things therein, he, being | Paul discuss the matter fully without ng ae 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not | fear of interruption, and in the pres course 
Dept. 1 Dubuque, lowa in temples made with hands: (25) | ence of the learned, but excitement: trine 
Makers of Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear neither is he served by men’s hands, | loving people of the city. And to Mars’ ance | 
as tho he needed anything, seeing he | hill they went, and Paul opened his out ab 
himself giveth to all life, and breath | address. rate 
and all things; and he made of one The opening sentence was intended and u 
every nation of men to dwell on all the | to conciliate his hearers: ‘Ye men of not, il 
i face of the earth, having determined | Athens, I perceive that in all things ye any 
e their appointed seasons, and the | are very religious.” The rendering in 9% W0's 
For Meat r¢ ‘urin penser bounds of their habitation; (27) that | the old version reads “too superst Is WO 
they should seek God, if haply they | tious,” but is a very unfortunate one, by the 
might feel after him and find him, tho | and would seem to us not to be adapt Pau 
utter a ing he is not far from each one of us: (28) ed to conciliate at all, but rather to the D 
for in him we live, move, and have our | give offense. The more correct ret Aumat 
and ever farm being; as certain even of your own dering is: I perceive that you have TeAR, | 
j purpose posts have sald: more than others reverence for the et 
a - — deities; in other words, that you are 4 —put 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt is a pure salt, For we are also his offspring. very religious people. “For as I passed siding 
= porous ee that —= ee “(29) Being then the offspring of by and beheld your devotions” (the re Ive pa 
and penetrate evenly every fibre of the meat, God, we ought not to think that the | yiceq and better translation reads: unity 
That is why it brings out the uniform flavor Godhégd is like unto gold, or silver, or | «,. — . rorahin,” that is, you? nation: 
and produces uniform color in meat curing, ia a _— ete n » OF t ; | “your objects of worship,” that is, you ay 
a way that all other salts which are of non- stone , Brave n by ar t and device o man. | temples and altars as well as gods), “I ; ; ) 
porous, hard, flaky or granular texture can’tdo. — The ve : ignorance pecehe | found also an altar with this inscrip thar 
God overlooked; but now he command- : ee , , : ” mining 
Your butter making will require half the time for th men that they should all every- tion, To ps unknown God. Fi ay His 
working out the surplus moisture and with much eth men a — sHowld all every It is said that there were thirty thor a 
better flavor if you use Colonial Special Farmers where repent: (31) inasmuch as he | sand gods in Athens, and Paul’ =~ 
Salt. It isthe best for all farm purposes, excellent hath appointed a day in which he will ig: Jotwithstanding all your € Is 
in baking, cooking, table use. Will not cake or judge the world in righteousness by | a ieee 3 % ‘al B the aft 
lump as ordinary salts do, Put up in 70 Ib, bags. . sdainaa. | S008 your temples and your altars vl 
the man whom he hath ordained; | you seem to have a feeling that after ~~ 
SPECIAL whereof he hath given assurance unto | aj) you have not ascertained the ult hents 
FARMERS all men, in that he hath raised him | mate truth regarding the Supreme Be Is the 
. > 9”? ? a. ; 3 : ss be agaiy 
THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO a ee ing. Not knowing who He is, but ag i 
eer ee er “it . » ave X- 1S ( 
Chicago, lll. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. . F lieving there is one, ~~ 7 * a natior 
3 Ss s E P i ns "esse Vv yy this —a 
FOR STOCK SALT — USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT This les son find: I aul at Athen » | pressé d you di votion to Him aera 
L_____. $$$ the educational and literary center of inscription, “To an unknown (God. ap 
; __.._—sC« Greece, the metropolis of science, art, | You have a feeling of uncertainty a 
and wisdom, the residence of the | your minds whether, with all these “ 
H +H “crea > » iy re »”? » “6 . i. . > ag sat ant rledged suf: and 
Selling Representatives ti thm Spreader creme de la creme,” the “four hun- | gods, you have yet ac knowle dged sr ale 
t- me | d | dred” of the ancient world. Altho by | ficiently and fully the Spirit Powe . a 
Wanted _ p teen po this time Athens had lost much of its | that rules this world, and you desire t0 a 
J c a m™ ‘00K A : P : y S¢ 
to be hed. Dried fish “meal shestetety fertiis f. “Fla decct ancient grandeur, no city in the world | avoid the anger of any god that might os 
og Rn e "J cenemne from car to eld could boast of more magnificent trea- | be unknown to you. My mission, ‘Has 
“ CO ty dress > e . . ty) ay 
Cherrystone Oil & Fertilizer Company (rime sures, paintings and statuary, and few, therefore, is to reveal to you thi rue “a = 
Cape Charles, Virginia if any, of such a large percentage of | nature of this God whom you ignorant li e 
7 ‘ ‘ Z io 
- 2 cultured and refined men and women. | ly worship. that is, without knowing =, 
POTATOES FOR SALE — Paul apparently had no thought of any | who He is: “Him therefore | d& none 
Salam Rawe $8 costente et Marte Obie potatoes fer wg WAGONS continuous work there. He had direct- | clare unto you. * You are right in - “ 
sale of my own raising. wint be sold tn bulk or in High orlowwheele— ed Silas and Timothy to come to him | knowledging that there is a Deity lit! og 
even weigh 8 Of 123 Ib 0 _ . me y de 
ih. ‘The pucchener will set cattaroune uae tf an ee nares tie | from Beroea with all speed, and he | erto unknown to you. I have come to mah 
parchase et Britton, &. D.. one load or more. Will oy kinds’ "Wheels to at was merely waiting for them. He was | make Him known. — - : 
Cc. W. Jarrett, Britton, Se. Dak. een can ains, seer. not, however, a man to idle away any We can well imagine, therefore, thé Paul ; 
NNUAL White S : > Electric Wheel Co., 55£im$1..Quiney, i | of his time. He visited the Jewish | there would be breathless silence when sight 
Seise of the phase” Ban an, um Se | - —————— | synagogue, probably a very small one, | Paul began to reveal this —_ Phidi % 
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recily counter to the views of the Epi- 
cureans, for the fundamental doctrine 
of the Epicureans was that the earth 
was made up of atoms, each independ- 
ent of the other, and that its present 
form was the result of a happy acci- 
that while there was a god, and 


dent 
he of human form, he gave no atten- 
tion whatever to the government of 


the world; that there was no moral 
government, and no such thing as ab- 
golute right or wrong; and, therefore, 
that the true philosophy of life is: Let 
ys live while we live in comfort and 
juxury if we can; let us gratify our ap- 
petites and passions as they demand, 
put in moderation. The Epicurean 
wanted to get all the enjoyment pos- 
sible out of this..world, and he was 
moderate in his gratification of his ap- 
petite and passions because in this way 
he could secure more pleasure than by 
excess, or, aS Paul elsewhere quotes 
the doctrine in its practical bearings: 
“Tet us eat and drink (that is, enjoy 
ourselves fully); for tomorrow we die,” 
the inference being, that is the end 
of us. 

The Stoic, on the other hand, would 
find in this opening statement of Paul’s 
the echo of his own thought, for with 
him the Logos, the Supreme Mind, of 
which all the other minds were emana- 
tions, parts, this Supreme Mind was 
God. This helps us to understand the 
epistle of John: In the beginning was 
the Logos, or the Word, the Supreme 
Reason, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God. 





Paul continues: “God that made the | 
world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made _ with 
hands; neither is worshipped with 
mer inds, as tho he needed any- 
thing, seeing he himself giveth to all 


life, and breath, and all things.” 

The Stoic would soon learn from 
this—which of course is only a syn- 
opsis of what Paul said, each point be- 


ing doubtless in the course of his dis- 
course elaborated—that this new doc- 
trine embled Stoicism in appear- 
ance only; for with Paul, God stands 
out above and apart and entirely sepa- 
rate from the world, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable, and therefore can 
not, in the nature of things, dwell in 
any material temple, nor can He be 
worshipped in any material way. He 


is worshipped by men’s hearts and not 
by their hands. 

Paul further develops the nature of 
the Deit He is not an ideal being of 
human form, according to the Epicu- 
rean, nor is He the mere soul or rea- 
son of the world, according to the Stoic 
—but he is an intelligent Spirit pre- 
siding over His works, taking an act- 
ive part in all the world’s affairs. The 


unity of the race “hath made of one all | 


nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” reveals the unity 
of the God who created it. His deter- 
mining the times before appointed, and 
His fixing the bounds of the habita- 
ton of the families of men, shows that 
He is active in the administration of 


} the affairs of the world; in fact, that 
ow life comes from Him, our move- 
} wents are directed by Him, and in Him 
is the source of our being. And here, 
again, the Stoic would find an echo of 
his own thought, that he was an ema- 


nation from God, only in appearance, 
however, for, instead of being, as the 
Stoic thought, a part of the Divine life, 
Paul reveals Him as the Giver of life 
and breath and all things. To this 
Point, Paul quotes their own poet, Cle- 
anthe one of the founders of their 
Own sect: “For we are also his off- 
spring 

Having thus laid the foundation of 
his argument, he makes the applica- 
ton: “Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God,” the children of the 
Infinite and Eternal, “we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto” 
any device of man’s genius, carved out 
of stone by his art. 

lt must not be forgotten that when 
Paul was thus speaking, he was in 
Sight of the most celebrated works of 
Phidias, the greatest of all sculptors, 
and particularly the colossal statue of 
Minerva. His argument is: If we are 
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the children of God, the creation of his 
hands, then we can not by any work of 
ours fashion our own gods or make 
anything by human skill that will ex- 
press the idea of the Infinite and In- 
visible. Between the lines, we read 
that this is not only impossible, but 
the attempt to do so is sinful. “The 
times of ignorance God winked at,” 


rather overlooked. Man, because he | 
is a man, is required to give obedience | 


to Him who is the rightful King and 
Lord of the human race. Now that He 
is revealed, He commands—not re- 
quests, but commands—not one man, 
but all men, not in one place, but in 
every place, to repent, and the reason 
why He calls them to repentance is be- 
cause there is a judgment day set. “He 
hath appointed a day, in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained” for 
this purpose, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Nor is this based on any mere asser- 
tion of mine. He has given proof of 
the divinity of Christ by raising Him 
from the dead, “declared to be the Son 
of God with Power,” that is, convinc- 
ingly declared to be the Son of God by 
His resurrection from the dead. (Read 





Christ’s argument on the same point, 
found in John, 5: 19-29.) 

Thus did Paul preach the gospel to 
the cultured men of Athens. He did not 
allude to the Uld Testament scriptures 
because they knew nothing about 
them. He met them on their own 
ground. He recognized the truth held 
by the Stoic sect; he pointed out its 
deficiency; he quoted from their own 
poets. He then, on the basis of this 
admitted and acknowledged truth, 
called them to repentance, to faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

The man, however humble, who is 
rooted and grounded in the simple 
truth of Christianity, need not fear to 
give his testimony before the most in- 
telligent and highly cultivated people 
on the face of the earth. He must not, 
however, expect to make any converts 
from among this class, for nothing is 
more difficult to overcome than intel- 
lectual pride and_ self-confidence; 
hence, “not many wise men . 
not many noble, are called; but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise.” Hence, it 
is not surprising to read “when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, 








some mocked,” or openly rejected it, 
and others, more politely, but not less 
skeptically, said, “We will hear thee 
again of this matter’; or, as we would 
say, “see you again.” 

So Paul departed. Yet even here 
fruits remained. “Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them.” 


Rack for Drying Fruit 


To Hearts and Homes 

We use a handy rack for drying fruits 
and vegetables, that is alway inclined 
toward the sun and dries the material 
much more rapidly It consists of a table 
made of 3 or 4-foot boards nailed to two 
2x4 scantlings and nearly balanced on 
one center post, so that it can be re- 
volved very easily to keep it facing the 
sun. One end is about a foot longer than 
the other and supported by two legs, one 
of which is about 6 inches shorter than 
the center post and the other about 6 
inches longer than the center post By 
thus drying the fruit or vegetables more 
quickly, the quality will be very much 
better. 

E. bE. FOWLER 
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dealing fairly with the 


everything you buy. 





FOR WOMEN: hatcan 


we sa y 
that will give you an idea of the 
Beauty, of the Charm, of Ward's 
New York Styles in everything for 
Women’s Wear? 

Ward’s Genuine Silk Plush Coats: 
Last year’s prices from $383.95 to 
$69.50. The very newest styles in 
the same or better quality plush are 
now from $15.98 to $35. 

Guaranteed All-Wool Coats: Last 
year’s prices from $25 to $82.75 
The very best New York Styles are 
now from $13.59 to $22.75. And 
waists, hats, shoes, suits, all the 
daintiest underwear—everything for 
women’s needs, all the most beauti- 
ful and the newest styles—at prices 
about one-half. 


FOR MEN: New Worsted 

* Serge Suits are 
down at Ward's from $28.75 to 
$15.75. Men’s Reversible Mackinaws 
are down from $16.95 to $9.95. Boys’ 
Corduroy Suits from $11.95 to $6.95. 
Men’s Chambray Work Shirts are 
down from $1.73 to 69c. And so 
the price story runs on page after 
page of Ward’s New Catalogue and 
Buyers’ Guide. 


FOR THE HOME Blue denim 
AND FARM: is down 


from 52c to 
19c. Iron Beds that last fall were 


$15.95 are now $9.50. Mattresses 
are down from $24.75 to $11.75. 
Team Harness from $112.50 to 
$73.50, 100 feet Canvas Belting, 


from $75 to $27.90. 















CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


FORT WORTH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ODAY, one must compare prices. 
must learn what you should pay before you buy. 
You need to make sure that you are really get- 
ting the full benefit of the big break in prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &CO. 





BEI 2 


2 nd Wess 





Write for your copy of 
this book. See for your- 
self the New Low Prices. 


YOU 


Montgomery Ward & Co., the Original Mail 
Order House, has for over forty-nine years been 


public—been telling the 


truth about its merchandise and its prices. 

q Today, every page in this big book tells the 
truth about present-day prices, and puts before 
the public the prices that should be paid for 


WARD’S— 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the most progressive 


Ward’s today is filled with the spirit 
of Youth, of Aggressiveness —alert, 
progressive, forward looking—and is 
marching forward in giving even better 
service, even better merchandise, and 
always lower prices. 

Every page in this book breathes 
the Spirit of Ward’ s—that of progress 
in Service and Saving—for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth of New 
Merchandise Now Being Bought. 


These are new stocks of goods, 
manufactured at the new low 
costs of production, and our cus- 
tomers will get the benefit of 
these new money-saving prices. / 


To have this new Catalogue fo 
and Buyers’ Guide book in / 
your home is to know / 


what is new, and to 7 To 
: MONTGOMERY 
know the new price, WARD & CO. 


. . Dept. U-33 
the right price to Be Chicago, Fort Worth, E 
pay. / City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore. 
/ Mail coupon to the house 
bearest you) 

Please mail me my FREE 
copy of Ward’s New Cata- 
logue and Buyers’ Guide No.05. 








4 
7 Address. 
i 
/ 








Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Roosts 


Good roosts are to the chickens 
what a good bed is to humans. About 
half the fowl’s time is spent on the 
roosts. The points to be considered 
in putting in the roosts are ease of 
cleaning, spacing from the back wall 
and from the floor and smoothness of 
lumber to prevent lurking places for 
mites. 

Naturally the roosts are placed out 
of drafts; a draft on the roost at night 
either from a door or a crack at the 
back or sides will invite attacks of 
roup. They should be on the same 
level; otherwise the fowls will strug- 
gle for a place at the top and crowd 
another off or be too crowded 
at night. 

A common fault in placing roosts is 
to put them too high from the ground. 
It is not a question of putting the 
roosts as high as the fowls can fly, 
but rather low enough so when they 
fly down they will not bruise their feet. 


One and a half to two feet is high 
enough, and not nearer than eleven 
inches from the back wall. There 


should be a space of from seven to ten 
inches for each fowl on the roost. If 
a platform, or droppings board is used, 
the roosts should be about ten inches 
above it. The space between roosts 
should be sixteen inches. If a roosting 
closet is used in the winter, protected 
by a curtain, the curtain should be 
fifteen inches from the front roost to 
prevent soiling by the droppings. 

For the roosting closet a frame cov- 
ered with white duck is hinged at the 
top on the inside, to be let down and 
buttoned at the sides on cold nights. 
Or sometimes a frame is hinged to the 
back wall so this may be turned up out 
of the way for cleaning, and a loose 
curtain is let down when required. In 
any case, the roosts themselves should 
be made of 2x3 or 2x4 lumber and 
rounded at the edges for the comfort 
of the fowls. If roosts are too long 
they need supports. If these are fas- 
tened to wall or roof, there will be less 
interference in cleaning. Iron brack- 
are sometimes used. Again, the 


|} roosts are short and attached to walls 


with screw hook and eye. The im- 
portant points are to make them sani- 


| tary, comfortable and easily cleaned. 





| starts. 





Feeding Poults 

Poults must not be overfed; in fact, 
they are better with a little food given 
often and rather on the skimpy side 
until cold weather. They will pick up 
enough on the range, and possibly too 
much. A feed at night is a good thing 
in order to bring them home to roost. 
Where regular habits of feeding are es- 
tablished, the flock will turn home- 
wards at the same hour each evening 
as regular as clock work. After cold 
weather you don’t want them running 
off their flesh seeking food. 

Often neighboring flocks have 
ranged together during the summer, 
each going to their own home so long 
as the old hens run with the poults, 
but should there be a later hatch and 
the poults get weaned, then they will 
go with their mates, and go where 
there is the most feed to be had. 

Many a neighborhood quarrel has 
been started over all the poults from 
the two flocks going to one place. The 
time to prevent this is when it first 
Know how many poults should 
come home at night, and if any are 
missing find out where they are. If 
there is anything which provokes 
righteous indignation it is to have a 


| neighbor who looks calmly on while 


her flock of turkeys help tear down 
one’s grain shocks and destroy one’s 
corn, and then at the Thanksgiving 
round-up claim your turkeys as well as 
her own. A private mark and tolling 
them home at night will prevent this. 





The Molt 


Some time ago there was B00 
deal of comment on the forced mo 
This forcing was accomplished by te 
ducing the ration until the hens we, 
not getting more than one scant teed 
a day, and when the feathers werp 
loosened, which was at about the ey 
of the third week, to feed heavily ag 


set them to manufacturing new feat, 
ers at a great rate. The followers g 
this practice were enthusiastic aboy 
it at first, but it was noted that on 
good trial was enough, for the hen 
that went thru this forced molt did ng 
have the pep that went with hens thy 
had gone thru a normal molt. Ty 
semi-starvation had taken something 


out of them which time did notp 
place. 
Experiments carried on at Cord 


went to show that the stafved hey 
produced fewer eggs and at greatg 
cost than hens that molted naturally, 

Some hens molt rapidly naturally, 
these are as a rule not as good layey 
as the slower molting hen. Unlesg4 
hen is well fed during the molt, sh 
may soon become a sick hen. In aé 
dition to the dry mash, provide they 
with foods that are rich in oil. Con, 
sunflower seed, and granulated bon 
are all aids. 

Give them clean quarters and fresh 
air. If a molting hen is in crowdd 
quarters, she will force her thinly cla 
body under the other hens on the flog 
and suffer as much from overheating 
and bad air as does the baby chick 
that is at the bottom of the pile. 

It is well to handle the flock at thi 
time. Fowls that are dangerously mu 
down in flesh are likely to furnish’ 
hot bed for disease. 





The National S. C. White 
Leghorn Club 


We often receive inquiries whid 
can better be answered thru the lite 
ature of the special breed clubs tha 
in any other way. Hence we are gla 
to make note of the following offe 
from the secretary of the S. C. White 


Leghorn Club: 

“We have distributed several thor 
sand copies of our club directory, whid 
has just come from the press, and find 
that we have a small surplus. We wil 
be pleased to send them free, upon 
quest, to any of your readers as lot 
as the present supply lasts.” 

Requests for this directory must 
made to Mr. A. F. Rolf, secretary, 
F. D. Metairie, New Orleans, Louis 
ana. It contains suggestions fot 
branch officers, constitution and 
laws and membership directory. 


POULTRY. 








PPP eee eee” 
AmzmICA’S great laying stralll 

White and Brown Leghorns, pullé@ 

#1.50 ea., hens $1.25 ea., cockerels #4 
ea.; Barred and White Rocks, Wy 

dottes, Reds, pullets $1.75 ea., hens #4 
y ea. Low prices 12 weeks stock Big oot 
alog free. Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peorls lh 


Eggland S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks, # 


Prepaid. From egg-bred, farm-raised stock. Hatchél 

right, vigorous, grow fast. Satisfaction guarant 

Catalog. EGGLAND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, ls 
an 


—e—eoonrnem 








DOGS. 





PPP PIPL PPP PLL LE 

T I}. 

PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES [°° .\ 
dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. 4 bout 


hold companion, a guard for the home, a <hepbet 
without equal. Pairs not related. We have eve? 
thing in Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed 

THE SHOMONT. Dept. W. Monticello, I 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Beautiful Collie‘and Shepherd pups—natura! hee 
Floyd Ellis. Beaver Crossing, *™ 


PURE BRED 222FECT. wire hatred Engi 


.. “ Fox Terrier puppies. WNBA 
. O. Box 84, Northwood, Iowa. — 


Purrizs FOR SALK-—Four months s 
from Scotch Collie and English Shepherd; * 
each; natural heelers. Henry Leisy. Wises, 
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[The Dairy 


rs are invited to contribute their expert- 

















um tbis der partment, Questions concerning dairy 
pauas ent will be cheerfully answered. 








Light-W eight Oats vs. Clover Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“we can buy oats weighing twenty- 
two pounds per bushel at a less price 
per pound than clover hay. Do you 
think that the oats would be a better 
feed for dairy cows than clover hay 
under these conditions?” 

Light-weight oats, in every hundred 
pounds, furnish almost exactly the 
game amount of protein as the ordi- 
nary clover hay. The great advantage 
of light-weight oats over clover hay is 
that they furnish from 25 to 50 per 
cent more starch and fat. The great 
disadvantage of oats is that they fur- 
nish only about one-twentieth as much 
lime in each 100 pounds as clover 
hay. Inasmuch as milk is very rich in 
lime, and the dairy cow draws on her 
own skeleton for lime to produce milk 
in case there is not enough in the feed, 
it is especially important to give her 
feeds rich in lime. Clover hay also 
contains much more of the fat soluble 
vitamine than oats. 

Everything considered, it would ap- 
pear to be wise to feed at least seven 
or eight pounds of clover hay per cow 
daily In some rations light-weight 
oats may be substituted for half of 
the clover hay in the ration, but in no 
case would we make a complete sub- 
stitution except for short periods of 
time. Timothy hay, corn stover and 
corn silage, altho not anywhere nearly 


so rich as clover hay in lime and vita- | 


mines, are far richer than oats, corn, 
bran and other concentrates. The great 


value of the rough feeds lies not so | 


much in their bulk as in the lime and 
fat soluble vitamines which they fur- 
nish. In the case of dairy cattle par- 
ticularly, it will not do to use such 
feeds as bran and light-weight oats as 
a complete substitute for hay. True 
it is that the bran and light-weight 
oats seem to furnish a considerabie 


amount of crude fiber. The crude fiber, | 
s however, can not make up for the 


lack of lime and vitamiues. 





Dairy Course at Ames 


The six months’ dairy course offered 
by the dairy department of Iowa State 
College will begin this year on Septem- 
ber 26. The fall quarter closes Decem- 
ber 22. The winter quarter begins on 


January 2 and closes March 22, 1922. 
Anyone desiring to take only three | 


months work may register for work in 
either quarter. 


The training acquired in the six | 


months’ course, together with practical 


experience, enables the students to fit 


themselves for work in dairy estabiish- 


ments. Butter, ice cream and cheese | 


factories and market milk plants all 


draw upon the six months’ course for | < 


men. Some of the students, however, 
engage in the dairy business for them- 
selves upon completion of their 
course. A student desiring to enter 


the six months’ course must be at least 


seventeen years of age, and must 
have satisfactorily completed the 
eighth grade of the public schools or 
iis equivalent. Students with some 


experience may be recommended for | 
Positions by the department after one | 
three months’ term, but those without 


Previous practical work are required 
‘0 complete satisfactorily the six 
Months’ course before receiving the 
recommendations of the department. 
A certificate is granted to those who 
complete the course satisfactorily and 
give evidence of having successfully 
*perated a dairy establishment for a 
Period of two years. 

The ten day short course for expe 
Henced operators and managers of 
fairy plants is given from February 8 
18, 1922. For further information, 
address Dairy Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 














NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 








1922 De Laval Price Reductions 
Effective September 1, 1921 


To stimulate the production of milk and butter-fat, which 
promises to be exceptionally profitable during the fall and 
winter months, The De Laval Company will give all buyers 
of its milkers and separators the benefit of 1922 reduced prices 
from September 1, 1921. 


Allowing for increased capacity and other improvements 
made meanwhile, De Laval cream separator prices are reduced 
practically to the pre-war level, notwithstanding labor and 
material costs are still 50% higher. 


The De Laval separator is better than ever. It skims 
closer, turns easier, and lasts longer. In pounds of butter-fat 
it costs less than ever before. Enough butter-fat is being 
wasted yearly by inefficient skimming devices to pay for the 
entire output of the De Laval factory. You may be paying 
for a De Laval separator but not getting it, by continuing to 


ee 


use a ‘‘cream robber. 


The De Laval milker is as superior to other milkers as the 
De Laval separator to other separators. It soon pays for itself 
by increasing production and saving time. 

With the continued relatively high prices for dairy products 
abundant and cheap supplies of feed, the market value of crops 
may be doubled by feeding them to good dairy cows. 

The surest way to a continuing cash income and certain 
profits is through the dairy cow and the use of De Laval 
milkers and separators. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to give complete 
details. See him .or write us. Easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 




















Butter Profits and Losses | 


Butter prices continued extraordi- The ten-year ratio, as applied to Chi- 
narily strong during August of 1921, | ©4680 milk, gives an August cost of pro- 
averaging around 40 cents a pound,’or 
slightly above the July price. Butter, 


s, evidently will be an un- | cents a hundred. Next month, how- 
y profitable market this winter | ever, the price to the producer goes 
for home-grown feed. 
o. 2 corn at 58 cents a bush- | rating plan. used in the district prob- 
bran at $18, cot- | ably will bring the actual price re- 
, and oil meal at | ceived much lower. Under this scheme, 
markets; with hay at while it makes it necessary for the 
$12 a ton on the farm, and with labor | city dealer to pay the supposed price 
24 cents an hour, 


el, oats at 35 cents, 
tonseed meal at 


measured by the ten-year average, was full price, for the reason that the milk 
* the month of Au- | producers in the outlying districts, who 
» actual price was 40 | must supply milk to condensories and 
words, butter in | cheese factories, are bought off by 
profit to the pro- | those who are closer to the Chicago 
cents a pound. market. 


August returned a 
ducer of about 13 


duction of around $1.65 a hundred. The 
actual price was supposedly $2.30 a 
hundred, or there was a profit of 65 


down to $1.50 a hundred. The pro- aff, IPAY 


mply 
the cost of pro- | for milk, yet the farmers in the Chi- will Cgc ks 
at Chicago, as | cago milk territory do not get this est and t trade schoo! school, Let's ¢ 


It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$160 to $400a monthin the 
Auto and Tractor business, 


y Ry. Fare any point in the 
/ United States to Kansas City. 
nen in — a= | trained 

Learn 7 good trades in S weeks. Ko 


rience necessary. Use 
name sok and phot today, a — card 
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Lamp Jaw was 












































The first remedy for 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax Paid) 

and it remains today the standard treatment, 
with years of success back of it, known to 
be of merit and fully guaranteed. 
experiment with substitutes. 
ter how old or bad the case or whz at else you 
may have tried — your money back if Flem- 
ing*s Actinoform ever fails. 
of selling, together with full information on 
T p Jaw and its treatment, is given in 

! Fleming's Vest- 
Veterinary Adviser 


Most complete veterinary book ever printed to 

be given away Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a — copy. 

: FLEMING BROS., 

Chicago, ‘Miinots . 

**25 ... at the Stock Yards’ 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Engine Post Driver 

In many sections of the country, it is 
often cheaper and more convenient to 
drive posts than to dig holes and set 
them in and then tamp the earth in 
around them again. As a general rule 
done by hand with a 
maul or sledge, and the writer 
by painful experience on the 
farm that while it may be 
exercise to develop arm and 


this is 
heavy 
knows 
old home 
good 


always 


shoulder muscles, it is slow and labo- 
rious work. 
We have often wondered why a sim- 


ple outfit could not be arranged to do 





this by gas engine power, somewhat 
similar to the way a pile driver acts, 
and we have no doubt many of our 
readers will be greatly interested in 
the accompanying diagram of such an 
outfit, sent in by one of our sub- 
scribers. 
This device is intended to be set in 
a wagon bed or on the running gears 
and project over far enough to give 
plenty of room for handling the post. 
Ordinary Le 
fey 
doce for 
‘itog dower 
sb WP Logos 
r, laure 


Force post drwver @ 
The diagram is fairly clear, except that 
it does not show how the driving block 
is guided, nor the clutch arrangement. 
Evidently the block is made of con- 
crete with a steel plate on the bottom, 
and apparently will weigh about 200 
pounds, tho the best weight will de- 
pend somewhat on the size of the posts 
and the character of the ground. The 
driving block will have to be bolted 
solidly to wooden blocks which work 
_ freely in well-soaped or greased slides 
on the 2x10 uprights. 

The clutch can be an easy working 
clutch which throws past center or 
locks when pushed in. This could be 
made from the clutch pulley of a gas 
engine or tractor, or with a little mod- 
ification from the clutch of a discarded 
automobile. A lever could be so ar- 
ranged that as the weight reached the 
top of the guides, it would throw out 
the clutch and let the weight fall, and 
then be thrown in again by the man on 
the ground pulling the clutch in again 


with a rope. A brake should be ar- 
ranged so that the clutch could be 
thrown out by hand on the weight 


held at any desired height or let down 
as slowly as desired. 


A New Method of Hitching 


the 


An subscriber gives fol- 


lowing method for driving a slow and 


Iowa 


fast horse together: 

“I fasten both my hitching straps 
to the bridle of the fast horse and 
after running the inside over thru the 
inside line-key of the slow horse and 
the outside one thru the hame ring 
which holds the outside line, tie the 
ends of the straps together. As you 
will see, this practically makes noth- 
ing but another check-line, but instead 
of being fastened to the hook on its 
own harness, it is held back by the 
key on the harness of the slow horse. 
The secret of success is in having the 
new ‘check’ of just the exact length 
that is needed. A trifle too long and 
your fast horse will still keep ahead; 
a trifle too short and your fast horse 
will actually lag behind all the time. 
The beauty of it is you get entirely 
away from the side-pull on the team 
which is inevitable with the ordinary 
method of simply tying the bit of the 
fast horse to the hame of its mate.” 











Cutting Roofing for Hip-Roof Silo 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“This is the way to lay out on a barn 
floor the diagram for cutting the roof- 
ing for a silo having a roof with more 
than one slant. 

“First lay out Fig. 1 with A B equal 
in length to the outside diameter of 
the roof at its bottom edge. At the 
middle of this line, lay off at right an- 
gles the line EH. Then at the proper 
distance draw the line DC parallel to 
AB, so that EF crosses DG at the mid- 
dle. Draw AD and BC and extend un- 
til they cut EH at H. If correctly 


7 








+ig.-7 


drawn, AH and BH are exactly equal. 


Then draw DP and CP for the 
slope of the roof. 

“Next with H as a center and HA 
as a radius, lay off the arc AS (Fig. 2) 
equal to the circumference at the bot- 
tom of the roof, or equal to three and 
one-seventh times AB. Also with H as 
the center and HD the radius, lay off 
the arc DR. Then ADRS is the exact 
shape of the roofing to cover the lower 


upper 


slope of the roof, and the roofing 
boards or roll roofing can be cut by 
laying them down on the figure. In 


the same way HDR is the shape for 


the upper part of the roof.” 

Our correspondent is correct in his 
method for the lower slope but slightly 
wrong for the upper slope, for which 
PD must be used instead of ED. To 
get this, with DP as a radius, strike off 
a part of a circle from the center O, 
and on this arc measure off VT equal 
in length to DR or three and one-sev- 
enth times DC. Then draw lines OV 
and OT and OVT is the exact shape of 
the roofing for the upper slope. 

In case the lower part of the roof 
is of different pitch, the same general 
plan can be used by extending the 
lines for this lower pitch until they 
intersect, at the middle, and then us- 
ing this as the radius. 





Charge for Horse Power 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“I am letting a neighbor use one— 
sometimes two—of my horses to do 
cultivating and such work. What would 
be a reasonable charge per hour for 
one horse. I do all the feeding and 
furnish the feed. Would 25 cents per 
hour be too much under these condi- 
tions, considering prices in this sec- 
tion?” 

The usual charge per horse hour at 
the present time is 15 cents. Accord- 
ing to Minnesota Bulletin 179, the av- 
erage annual cost of keeping a horse 
during the five years 1913-1917 was 
$112, and the annual use 958 hours, 
making the average cost per hour 
about 12 cents. Prices of feed are 
about the same as the average for 
these years, but shoeing, labor and so 
on are slightly higher, so that 15 cents 
per hour now is about right. 


correspondent 


MISSOURI FARMS. 

Of the land in farms in Missouri, 48.9 
per cent is in cultivated crops and 51.1 
per cent is uncultivated, comprising pas- 
tures, idle land, overflowed and drowned- 
out land, house and barn lots, roads and 
creeks. Missouri has 263,004 farms, which 
include 34,774,679 acres of land The 
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Digs 4-foot ditch 
at 10 cents a rod! 


HIS new ditcher enables you to dig 
your own tile ditches at a cost of 
10c a rod. The Globe Ditcher 


digs up to a mile of 4-foot ditch in one 


working day. 


It often pays its entire 


cost in one day’s work. Requires but 
three men and two teams to operate. 
Hard digging requires three teams. 
Replaces more than 100 hand diggers. 
Will operate in any soil where a plow 
and horses can work. Fully guaran- 


teed. 


Write for descriptive literature 


and our new low prices, direct from 


factory to you. 


Ditcher Mfg. Co. 


531 Metropolitan Bank Building 
Minneapolis 











IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


Bow River irrigation Project 
in Southern Alberta 


200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
on the North American continent, situated ina 
district famous for soil and sunsh 
real chance for the young ambitious farmer to 
come to a country where PRODUCTION is HIGH 
and LAND PRICES are LOW. Write 
ther information to 


CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


ine. This isa 


for fur 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 























average value of land and buildings per 
acre in the state is $88.08. 





Western Canada 
Offers Health and Wealth 


and has brought contentment and happiness 
to thousands of home seekers and their fami- 
lies who have started on her FREE homesteads 
or bought land at attractive prices. They have 
established their own homes and secured pros- 
perity and independence. In the great grain- 
growing sections of the prairie provincesthere 
is still to be had on easy terms 


Fertle Land at $15 to $30 an Aore 


land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
fax also in frets atone, ae —- 
orses, cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
rofitable. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
anada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 


, rural telephone, excellent markets 
and shipping facilities. The climate and soil 
offer inducements for almost every branch of 
agriculture. The advantages for 


Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 








make a tremendous appeal to industrious 
settlers wishing to improve their circum- 
stances. For ficate entitling you 
to reduced railway rates, illustrated 
literature, m description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, Sage 
katchewan, Alberta and Bri- 
tish Columbia, etc., write 
A.E.PULKIE .. Des 
202 W. Fifth 
W. Vv. BENNETT 


St. 











FOR RENT—360 ACRE FARM 


Case County, Minn., cash or share rent, good bulld- 
ings and best of soi]. Must furnish references. 
Oscar Dahl, Owner, Guthrie, Minnesota 


80 Acres 18 head of cattle and machinery 


Price $16,000, #6,000down. No trades. Particulars 
write Box W, Zumbrota, Minnesota. ; 





two miles from town, including 





FOR SALE Farms and Homes, vicinity of 

District of Columbia and suburbs. 
Consult O. B. ZANTZINGER, 912 Tenth B6t., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





\ 7] RITE forfour list of improved andjunimproved 
gently rolling valley and bottom farms—@15 to 
650 per acre. J.D. GERLACH & CO., Doniphan, Mo. 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
fer our price list. 
223 Peari $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
COR and horse cuts and shocks equa! Corn 
Binder . Sold in every state Only $28 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and ca‘ FREE showing 
picture of Harvester. Process Harvester Co., 














HARVESTER sotz_c2d piles om ber. 













WANTED 


Tenant Partner for 620 Acn 
Southern lowa Stock Farm 


Possession by purchasing interest of present ter 
ant, who has lived on farm for past fifteen yean 
Everything on equal partnership basis. Better tha 
owning a farm. Requires about $10,000.00 capi 
References required. 


GEO. HARGROVE 
Box 1377 Des Moines, low 


Auction Land Sak 


10,560 Acres of Land in 
Greeley County, Kansas 


Smooth, level tractor land, the best soi! and bes 
wheat land in America, to be sold at public auction 
25% down the day of the sale, 25% March 1, balance 
on or before three ur five years, interest 6%. Thi 
land will be sold at public auction, Sept. 12, 15 andi4 
at Tribune, Kansas. You make the price. Writ 
for full description and particulars. 


THE NATIONAL LAND SALES COMPANY 
Burlington, Colorado, or Tribune, Kansas 


FOUR IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 


I will sell any one of four farms in Clay and Buen 
Vista counties, well worth the money and on & 
terms, and will take cheap land or income proper 
for full payment down. 

A.W. JONES, Peterson, lows 
aoe 
Northert 


| Have 200 Acres sota |a 


I must sell before Dec. 1st. Will pay two dolls 
per acre commission if you can sell it for me 
oO. M. Mundale, Frost, Mint. 

















\ JELL sell or rent my home 80, % mil 
from town; half cleared, 20 acres plow and 
25 acres hay land; fuel everywhere; unfailing pe 
ture for cows and sheep; a beautiful place. A pror 
perous renter can buy this and be independett 
Correspond. FRED CHAPMAN, Deerwood, Min. 
in 





y E will send our free land maps snd ite 
ture to anyone coming to northern Minnesdots 

You will be more than satisfied with what we bert 
to offer. Get busy while prices are reasonable 
L. B. ARNOLD, Land Com’r, 141 Wolvit 
Bid &., Duluth, Minn. — 


ARDW OOD cut-over land, #!)t )oam, “ll! 

subsoil—neither sandy nor gravelly: close 4 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of tht 
dairy country. You deal directly with the owner 
no agents and no commissions. Easy terms. Alt 
improved farms. Write for map and Booklet No. 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Stanley. Ws 


Minnesota Corn Lani 


We have a large list of improved farms fer 
sale on easy terms. Write for our |'s 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesol 


OUTHEASTERN KANSAS — 6004 fim 
CO lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Ex< nT 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUN 
INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 
Corn Farms—t!) # 


Southern Minnesota form Tae sce or wit 
SCHROEDER LAND CO,, Mankato, Minnesot# 
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Blackleg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO.'S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEG WACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
IN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 








Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackleg Prevention, 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Take Better Care 
of Your Seed Corn 


Seed corn well dried and properly cared 
for means an increase of 10 to 30 bushels 
perecre. Put your seed in Martin Racks 
this fall and winter and be sure of good 
seed next spring. 


MARTINS 


SEED RACKS 


take better care of your seed corn than 
any way you can find. As easily filled as putting 
exes in a case. Provide proper air space around 
every ear for drying. Hang from rafters or ceil- 
Fold flat when not in use. Last a life-time 
One dozen racks hold 1200 ears. Now $18.00 per 
dozen. We pay the freight. 





FREE Book *‘How To Care For Seed Corn,” 
full of vital facts. Write for it today. 


Martin Co., 218 E. 3d St., Des Moines, ta. 


KOVAR QUACK DIGGER 


Flexible 









Esch Section Works Inde- 
pendently from the Other. 


Isa real land and alfalfa cultivator. 
A dry year is the proper time to de- 
stroy foul growths. Write for our 
prices and catalog showing 24 stand- 
ard sizes, Agents wanted in open 
territory. 


Jos. J. Kovar, 


A GASOLINE GAUGE 


FOR FORDS 


LOCATED ON THE DASH 


Don’t lift up your cushion! 
Don t chase out your guest! 
~—Just glance at the gauge. 


Price $3.50 delivered. . 


us for full particulars about this 
invention. 


Miller Bros., Marshalltown, Iowa 
I AM FROM THE NORTH—My thirty years 
mien rience {in Dixie has proved to me that this 
ing nd healthful climate, fertile soil, mixed farm- 
te good markets, fine neighbors, etc., is truly as 

South as a northern farmer should locate and be 


oo 1 If interested, write me fully. Enclose 
ps for answer. L. D. Snook, R. 5, Winfield, Kan. 





Write 
haudy 
























FOR SALE 160 acres of land in the Panhandle 
BOE #1 anwe of Texas, $30.00 an acre. Terms, 
“ oll SUNNYSIDE, Yakima County, WASH. 
———_—_—_ 
When 


writing to advertisers men- 





| per). 





Service Bureau 

















Collection Agency a Bluff 


Service Bureau Member No. 11774 
writes: 


I am sending you a statement which I 
received from (an Iowa farm pa- 
They don't say what my account 
is, but say for $1.50 they will call it square 
and send me the paper again for one year. 
Is this a graft or a business proposi- 





| tion? 


The letter which was enclosed by 
this Service Bureau member comes 
from one of the adjustment bureaus 
which endeavor to collect subscrip- 
tions for magazines which some pub- 
lishers continue to send to subscribers 
even tho they have not paid for the 
subscription. We have frequently ex- 
plained in the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that subscription collection 
agencies are all bluffs, pure and sim- 
ple. In all of our experience we have 


| never known a single one of these to 





Owatonna, Minn. | 





tion Wallaces’ Farmer, ; 


bring suit for collection. Our advice 
to our friends has always been to sub- 
scribe only for papers that require pay 


_ | in advance and stop when the time 


is up. If you have subscribed for 
some paper that does not stop when 
the time is out, and you have failed 
to notify the publisher that you do not 
want the paper, you should notify him 
at once to stop it. If the publisher 
does not stop it on sending him notice, 
then you should hand it back to the 
postmaster and mark on it that it is 
refused. 





A Sliding Scale Lease 


A northwestern Iowa renter writes: 


Can you give me a lease based on a 
sliding scale, so that the rent will be 
lower or higher, depending on the sale 


price of farm products? 

The best lease that we have found 
which is worked out on the basis of 
our correspondent’s suggestion is that 
published by the agricultural extension 
department of Iowa State College, at 
Ames. 

The basis of their adjustment has 
been made on the price of corn. They 
use the following as an illustration: 
Suppose that when the rent was fixed 
the tenant expected corn to be some- 
where around 75 cents a bushel; there- 
fore the tenant believed that the land 
was worth $10 an acre rent. The ten- 
ant and landlord then agree that some 
readjustment should be made if corn 
goes to 55 cents or 95 cents a bushel. 
This represents a change in either case 
of about 26 per cent of the expected 
price. In making the readjustment, 
they suggest that it would be 13 per 


| cent of the fluctuation, thus dividing 


the loss or gain between the landlord 
and the tenant. It is doubtful if it 
would be advisable for all of the fluc- 
tuations in price to be taken care of, 
as that would put the entire risk on 
the landlord, and the cash renter could 
not expect as liberal a rent as other- 
wise. 





Illegal Manufacturer of Liquor 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

If I own a farm and have a renter who 
manufactures liquor and sells it, am I 
liable to a penalty or may my property 
be subjected? 

The law expressly prohibits the man- 
ufacture of alcoholic liquors and de- 
clares that the premises upon which 
they are manufactured shall be deemed 
a nuisance, and the nuisance abated. 
It would be necessary to show that 
the owner of the premises had some 
knowledge and that the manufacture 
was carried on with his consent in or- 
der to render him criminally liable. 
The fact that such manufacture was 
carried on with the knowledge of the 
owner might be taken into considera- 
tion with respect to his implied con- 
sent. The only safe thing for the 
owner to do is to take immediate ac- 
tion to prevent this violation of the 
law. 











UNDREDS of successful hog raisers [guess 
helped us design CLAY Hog House #igas 
Equipment. That’s why every fea- 

ture is an improvement—something hog 
raisers want and can use with profit. 
CLAY Equipment provides clean, safe far- 
rowing quarters, dry and quiet. Farrow 
rails, which fold ovt of the way when not needed, prevent the 
crushing of pigs. Users say the pigs saved soon pay for this 
modern equipment. Sows in the CLAY-equipped houses produce 
two litters a year with fewer losses—heavrer production at 
less expense. YOU will make more money by installing 


CLAY Soc nous: Equipment 


HOG HOUSE 
Brute-proof 


Built to endure the roughest service for years. 
construction throughout. Removable partitions make it easy to 
change farrowing quarters to feeding pens, or the reverse. 
CLAY equipment prevents rushing, crowding or accidents. 
No slop or grain is lost, as in muddy feed lots, and every hog 
gets his share. All parts easy to handle and keepclean. Para- 
sites and disease germs find no lodging in this splendid all-metal 
equipment, 


Less Work— 
More Money 


CLAY Equipment makes hog house 


Tilting panels keep hogs away 
from troughs until all slop or 
feed is poured in. 





CLAY Improvements 


Every featare of CLAY Equipment makes 
a work easier and more profit- 
able. Here are three of the many: 


work a pleasure. It saves time and 

saves labor. Its simplicity and me- Pig Creeps 
chanical perfection make every move Easily opened or closed, 
count. Gates swing both ways and let pigs safely run at will 


their automatic latches always catch fer exercise and feed, 
and HOLD. There are many reasons 
why CLAY Equipment willlessen your 
labor and losses and increase your 


profits. Let us tell you about them. 
with many illus- 


FREE BOOK trations, shows 


how to make hogs pay better and 

ives money-saving hog house plans. 
Ton send your name—a card will do 
—and your copy will be mailed at 
once. Write forit today. Youneedit. 


IOWA GATE CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 





Easily cleaned 
from outside of 
ens. Strongly 
ced to keep hogs out of troughs. 









Folding Farrow Rails 


Prevent crushing of pigs and can be instantly 
folded flat against pen wall when not needed, 
as indicated by dottted lines. The pigs they 
save will pay fer CLAY Equipment. 





























‘Guaranteed to Expel 


All TheHog Worms 
Or Money Refunded 


Cc 






There's no guess- 
work about kill- 
ing every hog PER 
worm, large and HOG 
small, and leav- 

ing the hog’s stomach and bowels in per- 


fect condition to make the most weihgt 
out of every pound of feed it eats, if 


WAKEFIELD’ 100% 











Hoc Worm CAPSULES 





“No more worms for us!"$ 
are used. Besides killing the worms they carry 
them off by thoroughly cleansing the entire digestive tract and putting the animal in condition to 
take on weight rapidly. If you paid $10.00 per h ou could not find a more thorough worm rem- 
edy than WAKEFI *S 100% WORM CAPSULES, which sell at 5¢ each. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


"Gen 


lemen: The Hog Worm Cspsules you aent me surely Ps tlemen: 
a By the looke of my bogs they must have a ap pleased to say that I beve had 


very fine results from 
got a thorough - It is my first experience with them 4 
and i am eo well p "i win a eae again none 2 — Only akefield'e, 100 per cent Hog Worm Capsules, end will order 
‘ish that you can put nop in the hands of those that are not "Gallatin. Mo. FRED L. PIERCE, 


* ILTIS & OLSON. 

‘Gentlemen; 

Please send me 100 more of Wakefield's 108 per cent Hog 

‘orm Capsuies. The cepsuies you sent me last week surely 
wea Yours truly, 
Lynd, Mino. 


f thet Y 

be yoo us ours truly 

"Dear Sire: I than satisfied with your Worm 
Capsules and recommend them oe. Have tried quite ~ 
few different a, but found none so good as yours.” 

ours truly, 
Goose Lake, lowa. ARTHUR ROHWEDER, 
5c per hog will decide whether it is to be a runt or a heavy porker. 


QUARANTE WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORM CAPSULES are ot to act end gucestend 
bu 


BENBY YOGT. 


to be 100% efficient, or we refund your money. ave been years in 
sincss and our guarantee is g 


Cc 100 WAKEFIELD’S gg Rash CAPSULES - - rd 
PER 


PIG GUN ANDjJJAW O 
PER 
HOG 


Re 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener with 500 Capsules. 
Hoa * 





We pay all charges. Order today. 


WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
BOX 6, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

















MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


























AGO GRAIN—Corrt 





FARM PRODUCTS 


grades of pork produ 














FARM-HAND WAGES 





YORK FACTORY 





200 per cent of pre 


ly 160 per cent of pre 


BANK CLEARING 


MISCELLANEOL 


per cent of pre-war 











ber was 135 per cent. There is now in 
circulation in the United States 152 per 
cent as much money per capita as be- 
fore the war. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES, 











Butter, creamery extras, last week 
week befors 4 cheddar cheese, 
week 19c, week before 18%4c¢; eggs, 

fresh firsts, last week 29%4c, week before 
ducks last week 26c, week before 

at pring chickens, last week 26%c¢c, 
u hefor 9 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD. 

Liverpool—Last week $12.76, week be- 
f $14.64 ( oO week $10.93, 

eek befor $10.45 

TANKAGE. 

Mason City tankage is $47.50 in carload 

le a ton lots 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 








} 

lalate 
: ot os = 
sO) 89 wa 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 








Choice and prime 
55/1 9.67 
8 Rg 8 8 28 
& ) 8.68 
r 6.58 
7 7.20 
® 6.¢ 5». bE 
L 
¥50' 9 75 
88 10 gO 
7.56 § OF 7.40 
k + R.4 ‘1 
{ I 
Lane WOE: cccchescasve 1 ».f 1.f 
Week before ....... 0; 6.1 ) 
Butcher « tlhe 
Heifers 
Last week 6.1 f 8 g 
Week before 6.38) 6.38 25 
‘ \ 
Last week ; 1.63) 5 4.38 
Week before 5.00! 5 1.38 
Bul 
Se COG, os caste 4.63) § 4.13 
Week before ..... 1 5.50) 4.18 
inner and cutter cow } 
eae 2.6 2.88) 2.50 
Week before ....... 2.46| 2.7 2.50 
Feed steers 
Heavy (1,000 It up) 
Ra EE Si ckan0e 6.45! 6.50 6.18 
Week before : ; 6.50) 6.75) 6.50 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
i TE .ccecdasne | 6.00! 6.30) 5.70 
Week before ....... 6.1 6.50) 6.05 
Stockers 
Steers 
Tn ere 5.13) 5.38! 4.68 
Week before .... eee! 6.25] 5.38] 5.13 
Cows and heifers 
Last week ........ ..! 3.88] 4.00) 3.75 
Week before . ; 4.00) 4.00 75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up) 
Last week dave 8.25! 8.88! 8.38 
Week before . 8.45) 9.1 8.68 
Medium (200-250 Il 
Last week ..... | &.f 9.50 
8.95! 9.68 
) 7 § 70 
9 9° ) 9 OR 


9°90 &.60 








9.45! 8.95 
7.38! 7.6 6.88 
7.7 8.2 25 
6.75, 7.1 6.25 
i ‘ at 6 ) 
Last w R cccoccececs 8 
WOOK DOLOTE weccvcrs ’ 8.17 
Stock } 
Last w 7.75 & 
\ k be ! 8.68 »00 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs low! 
medium to prime 
Last week : sce»! 8.13] 8.75) 8.43 
Week before fae 9.08! 96 ) Fe 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week Sea 5.7 6.25 5.6 
Week before . : 6.38 6.6 6.1 
Yearling wethers 
to prime i 
Last week ; 5.¢ 7 5 
Week be 6 5.88 
Ewe medium to choi« 
Last week 4¢ 3.63 
Week befo f $ $.00 
Breeding ewes, full 1 iths 
to yearlings 
Last week 5 >| 4.13 
Week before 5.25! 4.63 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choic } 
Last week 6.38! 7.00! 6.38 





Week befor : 7.1 7.7 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice 
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Mixed Clover, No 


Timothy, No. 1- 
Last week 


Week be fore a 


Alfalfa, Choice— 
La 








Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard 


nt SU ccvessvecte 


Week before 
Alfalfa, Ne ) 


Last w eck 


Week before . 


Oat Straw 


Last week 


Week before 
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Wheat, N har 


Last week 
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Last week 
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Hominy Feed 


Last week 


V k before 


Oil Meal (o. p.) 


Last week. 
Week before. 


Cottonseed (41 


per cent) 
Last week 
Week before.. 


Tankage 


Last week 
Week before 


Gliuten 


Last week 
Week before 


*Quotations at Des Moines ir 
all other points, c: 


LIBERTY BONDS. 
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Omaha. 
Kansas. 
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Week before 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to ; 


centage of ten-year average for 


and prices as they have prevailed ws: 


week from August 6, 1920, to date 


(Figures show per cent of averag 
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| 

| 2%! 2 

|} &as| & 

| 3s! % 

| Ss - 
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<a | 126 
August 13 to 20 ...cseces |} 105 
Pe ae ey eee 107 
August 27 to eSpt. 3 .... 101 
September 3 to 10..... 91 
September 10 to 17 ...... 89 
September 17 to 24 ..... 93 
September 24 to Oct. 1 .. 83 
ee Ss Bree ee 81 
eeeeue 6.00. BD 55st acces 80 
October 15 to 2 | 79 
October 22 to 28 74 
October 29 to Nov. 5 .... 57 
November 5 to 12..... 86 
November 12 to 19 Sea 85 
November 19 to 26 ...... 97 
November 26 to Dec. 3. 78 


December 3 to 10 .... 90 
December 10 to 17 101 
December 17 to 24 ......] 80 
December 24 to 381 ...... 88 
January ito 7 ......+.s| 200 
January 7 to 14...... .{ 109 
January 14 to 21 ........ 123 
January 21 to 28 ....... |. 34 
January 28 to Feb. 3.....{ 119 
February 3 to 10 .. 121 
February 10 to 17 ..... 91 
February 17 to 24 .... 92 
February 24 to March 3 10 
March 3 to 10 106 


meeron. 26° 006 BT oda ccus 94) 
March~17 to 24 ... bata 62 
March 24 to 31 

March 31 to 
April 7 to 
April 14 to 2 
April 21 to 2 





April 28 to KS 
May 13 to re 99 
Oe ey ae 5 112 
May 27 to June 2 72 
eume. 3 to DB 1:15. 114 
wate 2-0 Be chi ene ncee 127 
pene 56 00:28. isecinn , 147 
SURG 2S £0 BO cicvccces 114 
June 30 to July 7 101 
July 7 to 14 125 
6. ge! So. an ee 119 
July 21 to 28 . ‘ 107 
July 28 to August 4 141 
OO 2 SO Ee oscccewss } 124 
August 11 to 18 134 
August 18 to 23. ' 105 


For the ensuing week the ten 
erage has been 92,500 hogs at ( 
347,000 hogs at the eleven market 
price of $12.09. If we figure on t 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year aver 
receipts, we get 111,000 at Chica 
416.400 at the eleven markets. If t} 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year aver 
get $9.07 as the answer. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The exports of lard the third 
August were 26,776,000 pounds 
pared with 13,004,000 pounds the 
before and 4,682,000 pounds for tl 
week last year Exports of por 
21,346,000 pounds the second week 
gust, as compared with 17,283,000 
the week before and 29,047,000 por 
the same week last year. 


TIMOTHY SEED PRICES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that timothy seed 
higher next March? I am offered 
cwt. now.” 

Timothy seed ordinarily rea 
high point in February and earl; 
Before the war it was customary 
othy seed in the early spring to 
from 40 to 50 cents a hundred hig! 
the preceding fall. 

At . 
the C} 
$6.40 a 





tin prime timothy 
zo market is selling f 
f undred, which is just a 
pre-war normal price at this tims 
Timothy seed has held up in pr 
what better than corn and oats 
so well as clover seed. In view 
rather small crop of timothy 
year, it would seem that there 
no great risk in our corresponder 
ing his timothy seed for a slight 
ter price There probably will b 
demand for both clover and timo 
next spring for seeding down, be 
the fact that so much of the see: 
year was killed on account of 
dry weather during June and ear! 











IMPLEMENTS WORTH $537,0( 
MADE LAST YEAR, 
tractors to the number of 
with a total value of $193,000.0 
than 1,300,000 plows, with a valu 
$40,000,000; 225,000 farm wagons 
value of nearly $25,000,000, and 
haying machines, with a value 
$25,000,000, were manufacttired 
United States during the year 
cording to detailed reports from 5§ 
ufacturers, summarized by the B 
Public Roads of the United Stat 
partment of Agriculture. 
The total value of implements 
actured was $537,000,000, of wl 
tractors constituted more than o 
The value of implements exporte 
eign countries was $78,600,000 G 
tors formed $31,000,000 of this, 
additional $19,000,000 was the 
plows sold abroad. 
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